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Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary 


"Assuming  this  comes  to  fruition,  I  would 
regard  this  as  a  major  accomplishment.  If 
I  did  not  accomplish  anything  else,  I  would 
be  satisfied  if  this  was  resolved,  because 
this  is  going  to  preserve,  not  just  for  our- 
selves, but  for  all  posterity,  a  large  segment 
of  this  basin,  at  least  forty  percent  of  it 
for  public  access,  forever  And  that,  I  think, 
is  significant." 

—  David  C.  Treen 
November  19,  1981 

A  fast-paced  series  of  events  or- 
chestrated in  late  November  by 
Governor  David  C.  Treen  thorough- 
ly doused  the  long-burning  flames 
of  an  emotional,  decade-old  wran- 
gle over  the  fate  of  the  Atchafalaya 
basin. 

At  a  press  conference  November 
19,  Gov.  Treen  announced  a  final 
Atchafalaya  basin  plan  acceptable 
to  landowners,  sportsmen,  con- 
servationists, environmentalists, 
those  concerned  with  flood  control, 
and  both  federal  and  state  agencies 
involved  in  the  long-playing  con- 
troversy. 

During  the  conference.  Gov. 
Treen  also  made  public  a  donation 
by  Dow  Chemical  Company  of  more 
than  46,000  acres  of  land  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  Atchafalaya  basin 
to  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  wild- 
life management  purposes. 

Setting  the  stage  for  the  historic 
press  conference  was  an  announce- 
ment the  day  before  by  Gov.  Treen 


that  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  had  accepted  the  governor's 
invitation  to  tour  the  Atchafalaya 
by  air,  water  and  afoot  on  No- 
vember 21. 

Attending  the  press  conference 
were  representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Louisiana 
Landowners  Association,  Save  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  Inc.,  the  Sierra 
Club,  Audubon  Society,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
department. 

In  an  unprecedented  display  of 
unanimity,  agreement  and  accord, 
spokesmen  for  all  participating 
groups  lauded  Gov.  Treen  as  the 
catalyst  who  had  brought  order  out 
of  environmental  and  sociological 
chaos  in  a  matter  that  had  become 
one  of  national  as  well  as  state 
concern. 

In  many  instances,  leaders  of  those 
organizations  and  agencies  express- 
ing pleasure  and  acceptance  of 
Gov.  Treen's  plan  for  a  "living  Loui- 
siana legacy"  had  been  at  logger- 
heads for  years. 

I  was  born  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Atchafalaya  basin  and  have 
spent  countless  days  hunting  and 
fishing  within  its  depths,  always 
appreciative  of  the  immense,  almost 
incalculable,  value  of  this  vast  for- 
ested swamp. 

Also,  I  have  been  aware  for  many 
years  that  this  scenic,  semi-wilder- 
ness area  of  hardwood  forests,  cy- 
press swamps,  marshes  and  bayous— 
one  of  the  few  great  wetland  wil- 
derness areas  left  in  the  nation  — 
is  an  American  heritage,  as  well  as 
a  Louisiana  legacy. 

As  a  participant  in  Gov.  Treen's 
press  conference,  I  could  not  re- 
sist mentioning  that  in  1975,  as  a 
concerned  legislator,  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  Lafayette  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  Atchafalaya  basin.  At 
that  time,  the  same  groups  gathered 
at  the  Capitol  for  the  press  con- 
ference were  fighting  each  other, 
and  you  could  feel  electricity  in 
the  air. 

It  was  a  different  atmosphere, 
to  be  sure,  when  we  gathered  for  (he 
press  conference.  We  met  peacefully 


that  day,  with  a  single  goal  in  mind, 
one  that  we  intend  to  accomplish. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  fully 
implement  Gov.  Treen's  plan.  There 
is  considerable  spadework  that  must 
be  done  immediately  in  Washington, 
work  that  must  be  accomplished  at 
the  administration  level,  the  cabi- 
net level,  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  among  the  various  federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  plan  viable. 

There  is  also  work  that  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  approaching 
regular  session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature.  Cooperative  funding, 
with  the  lion's  share  of  the  acqui- 
sition funds  for  approximately 
50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  basin 
coming  from  federal  sources,  must 
be  approved  by  Congress  and  the 
state  Legislature. 

And,  while  it  is  true  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead,  it  is  heartening 
to  all  of  us  to  know  we  face  what 
is  ahead  with  a  united  front.  The 
same  energy  and  determination  that 
marked  a  decade  of  controversy 
should  now  be  directed  collectively 
toward  clearing  the  final  hurdles, 
achieving  the  now  visible  goal. 

The  statements  of  those  partic- 
ipating in  Gov.  Treen's  press  con- 
ference, full  details  on  the  donation 
of  more  than  46 ,000  acres  by  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  the  Atchafalaya 
tour  by  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  and  his  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  Gov.  Treen's  plan,  and  the 
plan  itself,  are  all  dealt  with  in  a 
comprehensive  article  found  in  this 
issue  of  our  magazine. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  prior 
to  Gov.  Treen's  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  Atchafalaya  basin  con- 
troversy slightly  over  a  year  ago, 
no  substantial  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
that  had  been  with  us  for  many 
years. 

Because  of  Gov.  Treen's  involve- 
ment and  determination  to  reach 
accord,  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
finalizing  a  program  that  will  pre- 
serve and  make  accessible  a  fabu- 
lous wildlife  area  that  he  rightfully 
refers  to  as  a  living  Louisiana  legacy. 
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After  a  decade  of  controversy,  a 
plan  has  been  developed  to 
manage  the  nation's  largest  river- 
bottom  swamp,  prime  wildlife 
habitat.  The  plan  involves  flood 
control,  public  access  to  certain 
areas,  and  provisions  for  private 
ownership.  It  also  provides  for 
the  addition  of  almost  100,000 
acres  of  the  basin  to  the  state 
for  public  use. 

By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


It  was  a  mild  November  after- 
noon. The  breeze  tugging  at  trees  and 
shrubbery  on  the  carefully  kept  grounds 
of  the  Capitol  was  downright  balmy. 
For  casual  passersby,  there  was  no  out- 
ward sign  that  an  important  event  in 
Louisiana  history  was  taking  place 
inside. 

The  press  conference  room  on  the 
fourth  floor  was  crowded.  A  battery 
of  television  cameras,  focused  on  the 
microphone-studded  podium,  stretched 
the  full  length  of  the  big  room. 

Photographers  and  dozens  of  re- 
porters, with  tape  recorders  and  note 


books,  overflowed  the  big  conference 
table.  There  was  an  aura  of  expectancy 
as  media  representatives  waited.  The 
soft  hum  of  conversation  faded  as  Gov. 
Treen  emerged  through  the  doors  con- 
necting the  conference  room  with  his 
executive  offices. 

He  walked  quickly  to  the  podium 
and  one  sensed  his  inward  excitement 
as  he  made  a  salutatory  remark  and 
then  launched  directly  into  the  matter 
at  hand.  The  video  cameras  began  to 
whirr.  Other  cameras  clicked  and 
strobes  blinked. 

"Roughly  a  year  ago,  in  November 
of  1980,  I  made  a  recommendation  to 
the  Agency  Management  Group  for 
the  Atchafalaya  basin,"  Treen  said. 
"That  plan  involved  flood  control, 
public  access  to  certain  areas,  and  tried 
to  address  the  problem  of  private  owner- 
ship to  minimize  the  taking  of  areas 
that  were  in  private  hands. 

"It  was  not  a  flawless  plan.  There 
were  some  concerns  about  that  early 
plan  from  hunters  and  landowners 
having  to  do  with  greenbelts,  300- 
foot  public  corridors  on  either  side  of 
"waterways  and  perimeter  levees.  There 
were  objections  to  large  segments  of 
the  basin  that  would  come  under  ease- 
ments for  public  access. 


"Our  wildlife  people  much  preferred 
full  acquisition  rather  than  easement 
because  it  would  allow  better  wildlife 
management  and  general  management 
of  the  area. 

"That  plan  of  a  year  ago  was  the 
catalyst,  in  my  view,"  Gov.  Treen 
said,  "for  discussions  that  then  fol- 
lowed, and  have  continued.  We  knew 
something  about  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany's intentions  some  months  ago, 
but  until  they  were  ready  to  finalize, 
we  could  not  say  anything  about  it. 

"During  this  year  of  discussions  and 
negotiations,  Newman  Trowbridge, 
executive  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Landowners  Association,  began  to 
identify  to  us  areas  in  the  basin  they 
would  be  willing  to  sell,  and  we  were 
excited  by  the  number  of  those  areas. 
They  were  very  prime  areas,  including 
Alabama  Bayou  and  Henderson  Point. 
In  all,  willing  sellers  were  offering 
approximately  50,000  acres  of  prime 
wildlife  habitat." 

The  final  plan  advanced  by  Gov. 
Treen  that  November  afternoon  con- 
tained these  basic  elements: 

•  Donation  by  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany in  excess  of  46,000  acres  of  land 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  be 


left  to  right  Peter  R.  Mindek,  A  Foster  Sanders  III,  Charles  Fryling,  Gov.  Treen,  Newman  Trowbridge,  Jesse  J.Guidry, 
Oliver  Houck,  W.J.  Neely,  and  Edgar  Veillon. 
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Leaders  of  v<irious  organizations 

that  have  often  been  at  odds 

during  many  long  years  of 

controversy  over  the  Atchaftdaya 

Basin,  have  been  united  by  the 

governor's  new  management  plan. 


Oliver  Houck,  Vice  President,  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  "This  is  a  very 
bright  light  on  an  otherwise  dim 
horizon.  This  nation<dly  is  a  biggie." 


A.  Foster  Sanders,  III,  Director,  Save 
The  Atchafalaya  Basin,  Inc. "  Gov. 
Treen  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for 
working  out  a  compromise." 
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Edgar  Veillon,  spokesman  for  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  "Mere 
words  alone  can  not  express  the  delight 
and  gratitude  we  feel  today ." 


Gov.  Treen  and  W.  J.  Neely  of  Dow, 
"We  feel  very  strongly  that  state 
ownership  is  the  way  to  insure 
environmentalandrecreationalinterests.' 


Gov.  David  C.  Treen,  Kai  Midboe,  and 
Jesse  J.  Guidry.  "We're  proud  to  be 
members  of  the  team.  Somebody  said 
it  couldn't  be  done,  but  it  is  being  done." 


Jesse  Guidry,  Gov.  Treen, 
Watt  on  tour  of  the  Atcha 


ttary  of  the  Interior 


Ed  Kyle  (left),  Atchafalaya  Basin  landovmer  discusses  the 
landowner's  position  and  basin  compromise  plan. 
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used  as  wildlife  management  areas 
open  to  the  public. 

•  Agreement  by  the  landowners  in 
the  basin  to  sell  the  State  of 
Louisiana  approximately  50,000  acres 
of  prime  Atchafalaya  basin  habitat. 

•  A  tightened  A-7  easement  to  cover 
the  entire  basin  to  prevent  conversion 
of  the  basin  from  its  natural  state.  This 
easement  would  prohibit  conversion  of 
the  land  to  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
residential  uses.  Landowners  will  retain 
mineral,  timber,  and  public  access  rights. 
Oil  and  gas  activities  will  also  be  per- 
mitted under  the  plan.  Authority  for 
the  A-7  easement  would  be  federal, 
with  Congressional  action  necessary 
to  change  the  protective  provisions  of 
this  easement  for  the  basin. 

•  The  donation  by  Dow  Chemical 
Company  of  more  than  46,000  acres, 
the  purchase  of  approximately  50,000 
acres  from  willing  sellers  among  the 
landowners,  added  to  150,000  acres 
of  the  Atchafalaya  basin  owned  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  now  oper- 
ated as  wildlife  management  areas 
by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  would  mean  that  40  percent 
of  the  entire  basin  would  be  open  to 
public  access  for  all  time. 

•  The  A-7  easement  for  flood  con- 
trol will  be  funded  100  percent  by  the 
federal  government.  For  recreation, 
wildlife  and  other  multi-purpose  uses, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  indicates  its 
willingness  to  share  the  cost  with  the 
federal  government.  Cost  to  the  state 
would  be  a  percentage  of  from  $50  to 
$55  million  for  land  acquisition,  with 
the  federal  government  funding  the 
rest. 

•  Finally,  and  of  major  importance, 
all  groups  concerned  with  preservation 
and  utilization  of  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  are  supportive  of  the  plan. 

Gov.  Treen  emphasized  the  outline 
of  his  plan  by  saying  "the  A-7  ease- 
ment, which  is  an  overall  easement  for 
flood  control  in  the  basin  led  to  this 
final  plan  which  will  resolve  all  of  the 
issues  in  the  basin,  the  entire  593,000 
acres  in  the  basin  below  U.S.  Hwy.  190. 

"Assuming  that  this  plan  can  ulti- 
mately be  put  into  effect,  and  1  think  it 
can,"  the  governor  said,  "it  will  repre- 
sent, in  my  view,  a  great  victory  for  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  All  of  the  needs, 
the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  all  con- 
cerned will  be  met  in  the  lower 
Atchafalaya  basin." 


Gov.  Treen  had  more  than  just  a 
plan  that  afternoon.  He  had  additional 
comments  on  the  general  game  plan  to 
put  it  over. 

"It  has  become  apparent  to  all 
of  us,"  he  said,  "that  the  present 
policies  of  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington in  respect  to  water  projects  are 
going  to  require  some  state  matching 
funds.  There  was  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  involved  that  to  expect  100 
percent  federal  funding  for  the  entire 
plan  was  not  realistic. 

"1  feel  confident  that  the  flood  con- 
trol portion,  of  course,  will  be  100 
percent  federally  funded.  But  insofar 
as  acquisition  for  public  use,  there  is 
a  feeling  on  my  part  that  we  would 
not  succeed  in  getting  100  percent 
funding.  So  with  all  of  these  develop- 
ments, 1  have  agreed  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  donation  from  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

"I  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
landowners  through  Newman  Trow- 
bridge to  get,  in  writing,  offers  to 
sell  the  acreage  clearly  identified,  and 
with  price  specified. 


"I  want  to  tighten  up  the  A-7  ease- 
ment and  to  seek  state  and  federal 
funds  on  a  matching  basis.  Naturally, 
we  will  seek  maximum  federal  funds 
in  order  to  acquire  the  land  from  the 
landowners. 

"On  Saturday,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  will  tour  the 
basin.  I  will  be  there.  The  news  media 
will  accompany  us.  He  is  not  only  im- 
portant because  he's  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  because  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment.  So,  he  is 
a  key  figure  in  this  whole  plan. 

"1  want  to  emphasize,"  Gov.  Treen 
said  in  concluding  his  initial  remarks, 
"this  is  a  complete  plan  for  the  mul- 
tiple uses  of  the  basin  we've  been 
talking  about  for  many  years.  And  this 
approach  has  the  total  support  of  all 
of  those  involved. 

"1  feel  very  confident  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  march  together,  hand  in 
hand,  in  order  to  bring  this  about." 

The  governor  then  introduced  W.  J. 
Neely,  Louisiana  Division  manager  for 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  who  was  also 
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The  Atchafalaya  Basin  is  ideal  habitat  for  birds  and  wildlife. 


accompanied  by  Gene  Haggard,  also 
of  Dow.  In  response  to  the  governor's 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
donation,  Neely  responded: 

"I  think  this  donation  has  great 
impact  on  the  future  of  the  basin," 
he  said.  "It's  certainly  the  largest 
we've  made . . .  well  in  excess  of  46,000 
acres  in  and  around  the  basin,  to  the 
state  for  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

"As  one  of  the  large  landowners  in 
the  basin,"  Neely  continued,  "we've 
been  very  aware  of  and  concerned  with 
the  debates  and  problems  in  the  basin 
in  recent  years.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  state  ownership  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  basin  is  a  very  excellent  way  to 
insure  both  the  environmental  and 
recreational  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 

"This  is  also  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Dow's  establishing  business  in  the 
state.  It  began  construction  in  Plaque- 
mine  in  1956.  In  this  anniversary  year, 
it's  very  appropriate  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  very  excellent 
climate  and  favorable  reception  by  the 
people  of  Louisiana." 

Then,  in  an  unprecedented  twist  to 
any  press  conference.  Gov.  Treen 
introduced  and  called  upon  leaders  of 
various  organizations  that  often  had 
been  at  odds  during  the  many  long 
years  of  controversy  over  the 
Atchafalaya  basin. 

Newman  Trowbridge,  executive 
director  of  the  Louisiana  Landowners 
Association,  said: 

"This  is  the  culmination  of  many 
months  of  sincere,  lengthy  dialogue 
between  all  the  parties  involved.  The 
governor  and  his  staff  have  made  them- 
selves available  and  worked  very  hard 
to  bring  it  about,  and  I'm  very 
thankful. 

"The  concept  Gov.  Treen  announces 
today,"  Trowbridge  continued,  "is  one 
with  which  the  landowner  community 
will  find  great  acceptance,  with  wil- 
ling sellers  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public  for  the  utilization  of  the 
basin's  resources.  It  protects  the 
private  property  rights  which  we  have 
strived  to  protect  throughout  all  this 
debate. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  A-7  easement 
will  grant  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  habitat  in  the 
basin  its  protection. 

"I  will  agree  with  the  governor  that 
what  we  have  is  a  complete  plan  which 
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will  serve  the  basin  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  well  in  the 
future,  and  I  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  governor  and  his 
staff." 

Charles  Fryling,  speaking  for  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Audubon  Society, 
said: 

"On  behalf  of  the  environmentalists 
of  the  state,  we're  just  delighted  that 
the  resolution  of  this  very  difficult  issue 
is  coming  forward  at  this  time  and 
strongly  support  Gov.  Treen  and  all  his 
efforts.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
day.  It's  a  step  forward. 

"The  Atchafalaya  basin  has  been 
the  No.  1  environmental  issue," 
Fryling  continued,  "in  this  state  since 
I  can  remember  and  your  work  on  it  is 
certainly  to  be  applauded  by  all  en- 
vironmentalists and  citizens  of  this 
state  and  nation." 

Foster  Sanders,  head  of  Save  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  Inc.,  spoke  out  on 
behalf  of  his  group: 

"STAB  represents  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  AR-CIO,  NAACR 
the  Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs, 
the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League, 
the  East  Ascension  Sportsmen's  League 
and  virtually  every  sportsmen's  related 
organization  in  the  state  that  has  taken 
the  time  to  investigate  this  issue," 
Sanders  said.  "On  their  behalf,  I'm 
very  proud  to  announce  support  of 
Gov.  Treen's  plan. 

"It's  a  very  courageous  thing  to  get 
involved  in  this  most  controversial 
issue  that  has  not  been  resolved  in  the 
past.  Gov.  Treen  deserves  a  lot  of  credit 
for  working  out  a  compromise. 

"On  behalf  of  STAB,  1  recognize  the 
most  magnanimous  contribution  by 
Dow,"  Sanders  continued. 

"Lastly,  on  behalf  of  lots  of  sports- 
men and  outdoorsmen  who  have  diffi- 
culty speaking  for  themselves,  this  is 
a  great  day  in  Louisiana  for  wildlife, 
and  I  express  my  wholehearted  support." 

Oliver  Houck,  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  said: 

"I'm  here  today  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
but  also  many  other  national  conser- 
vation organizations  based  in  Wash- 
ington." 

"This  is  a  very  bright  light,"  Houck 
said,  "on  an  otherwise  dim  horizon. 
This,  nationally  speaking,  is  a  biggie. 
I've  spent  the  last  10  years  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  the  road  in  conservation, 
and  there  is  no  more  widely  recognized, 
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no  higher  visibility,  no  more  important 
single  resource  issue  in  the  United 
States,  than  the  Atchafalaya  basin, 
south  of  Alaska." 

"And  it's  for  that  reason,"  Houck 
concluded  his  remarks,  "that  this 
resolution  today  is  of  enormous  na- 
tional significance  and  will  receive 
strong  national  recognition  and 
support." 

Edgar  Veillon,  a  two-term  president 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
speaking  for  the  federation,  said: 

"Mere  words  alone  can  not  express 
the  delight  and  gratitude  we  feel 
today  at  what  appears  to  be  a  success- 
ful conclusion  to  a  10-year  long,  frus- 
trating, and  sometimes  emotional 
battle. 

"Not  only  did  Gov.  Treen  put  together 
the  original  plan  from  which  this  plan 
evolved,"  Veillon  said,  "but  he  has 
also  given  us  a  firm  commitment  to- 
ward procuring  the  funding  to  make 
the  ultimate  plan  become  reality. 


"We  express  appreciation  to  Dow 
Chemical  Company  and  the  Louisiana 
Landowners  Association.  This  shows 
what  good  faith  negotiations  can 
accomplish,  even  with  emotional  issues. 

"We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
everyone  who  has  worked  in  the  past 
10  years  to  bring  this  day  about." 

Gov.  Treen  then  called  his  special 
assistant  Kai  Midboe  to  the  podium 
and  lauded  him  for  his  role  in  the 
tedious  and  delicate  negotiations  that 
had  resulted  in  acceptance  of  the  final 
plan. 

Joining  Gov.  Treen  and  Midboe  at 
the  podium,  Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  responded  for  Midboe  and 
himself. 

"We're  proud  to  be  members  of  the 
team.  Somebody  said  it  couldn't  be 
done,  but  it  is  being  done,"  Guidry 
said.  "We  are  going  to  accomplish  it 
and  1  pledge  to  work  night  and  day 
toward  that  end." 
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Gov  Treen  ended  the  press  con- 
ference with  a  summary  of  the  plan 
and  a  reiteration  of  his  game  plan 

"Assuming  this  comes  to  fruition,  I 
would  regard  this  as  a  major  accom- 
plishment  If  I  didn't  accomplish 
anything  else,  I  would  be  satisfied  if 
this  was  resolved,  because  it  is  going  to 
preserve,  not  just  for  ourselves,  but 
for  all  posterity,  a  large  segment  of 
this  basin,  at  least  forty  percent  of  it 
for  public  access,  forever 

"To  accomplish  the  objective  needs 
ot  flood  control,  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  to  be  able  to  preserve 
240,000  acres  or  more  for  public 
access,  and  to  put  it  under  a  sound 
management  program,  I  think  is  a 
legacy  that  will  live  on  forever  and 
ever" 


Saturday  was  bright  and  clear, 
colder  following  passage  of  a  front, 
and  an  ideal  day  for  a  tour  of  the 
Atchafalaya  basin.  Dressed  casually, 
with  Watt  wearing  his  trademark 
Stetson,  the  governor  and  his  guest 
began  conferring  about  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  as  soon  as  the  lead  helicopter  took 
off  from  New  Orleans  Lakefront 
Airport. 

With  trailing  choppers  carrying 
media  representatives,  the  air  tour 
was  underway.  Fall  is  a  good  time  of 
the  year  to  see  the  basin  from  the  air. 
The  greenery  of  spring  and  summer, 
spread  almost  like  a  blanket  over  the 
basin  for  many  months  each  year,  has 
been  painted  different  hues  by  fall's 
subtle  brush. 

It  was  easy  to  differentiate  stands 
of  cypress,  oak  and  gum  trees,  and 
make  out  the  belts  of  willow  lining 
the  coffee-colored  waterways  that  lace 
their  way  through  the  basin. 

The  rendezvous  point  where  the  boat 
tour  would  begin  was  bustling  with 
activity.  There  were  work  boats  and 
patrol  boats  waiting,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  media  who  had 
arrived  in  chartered  helicopters  and 
by  boat  were  waiting  also. 

The  boat  tour  took  the  party  down 
Grand  River  to  Bayou  Postillion  where 
Gov.  Treen  and  Watt  transferred  to 
smaller  boats  for  a  brief  stop  ashore  to 
inspect  some  stands  of  cypress. 

Secretary  Watt  visited  openly  with 
the  media  and  some  of  his  remarks  re- 
ceived national  attention. 

"We  need  to  preserve  these  types 
of  land,"  Watt  said.  "They  have 
benefits  throughout,  and  I  think  that 
is  important." 

He  also  said:  "I  like  the  diversity  of 
life  that  is  here:  the  wildlife,  the 
trees.  You  can  be  here  and  be  all  alone 
real  fast,  and  that's  the  nice  thing 
about  being  in  the  wild." 

Before  returning  to  New  Orleans, 
the  secretary  and  the  governor  flew 
again  across  the  basin. 

The  following  Tuesday,  in  Wash- 
ington, after  participating  in  the  Re- 
publican Governors  Association  con- 
ference in  New  Orleans,  Secretary 
Watt  issued  a  formal  Department  of 
the  Interior  news  release  announcing 
support  of  Gov.  Treen's  plan  for  pre- 
serving the  Atchafalaya  basin. 

"Governor  Treen's  plan  will  pre- 
serve the  Atchafalaya's  economically 
valuable  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
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tional  resources  and  is  fully  consistent 
with  flood  protection  needs,"  Watt  said. 
"The  Governor  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  willingness  to  tackle  this 
difficult  issue  head  on,  and  for  his  per- 
sistence in  seeking  a  solution  that  is 
acceptable  to  landowners,  the  State, 
and  the  concerned  Federal  agencies. 
"Both  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit  from 
the  preservation  of  the  fish,  wildlife, 
and  related  recreational  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  basin,  which  contri- 
bute nearly  $100  million  annually  to 
the  nation's  economy,"  Watt  continued. 

"I  would  like  to  commend  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  for  donating 
46,000  acres  to  the  State  for  preserva- 
tion. Dow's  generous  and  public  spirited 
action  is  proof  against  those  who  say 
that  America's  large  private  corpora- 
tions are  not  interested  in  environ- 
mental conservation." 

Secretary  Watt's  lengthy  news  re- 
lease went  on  to  describe  the  basin's 
role  in  flood  control  and  its  wealth 
of  wildlife  resources.  It  was  laudatory 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Agency  Manage- 
ment Group,  comprised  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  Interior  Department's 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  studying 


alternatives  to  achieve  flood  protection, 
sedimentation  control,  maintenance  of 
water  levels,  and  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  benefits. 

Secretary  Watt's  endorsement  of 
Gov.  Treen's  plan,  something  the  gov- 
ernor had  announced  at  his  press  con- 
ference he  would  seek  from  Watt  on 
the  tour  of  the  basin,  added  yet  another 


stamp  of  approval  to  what  in  a  short 
time  will  be  a  Louisiana  legacy. 

There's  much  work  to  be  done,  to 
be  sure.  There's  funding  to  be  ob- 
tained, easements  to  be  secured,  more 
negotiation  ahead,  but  the  diversified 
special  interests  have  been  forged  into 
a  very  special  team  to  accomplish 
what  lies  ahead. 


Update 

The  Signing  of  the  Deed 

On  December  15,  following  a  luncheon  at  the 
Mansion  honoring  officials  of  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, the  deed  for  more  than  46,000  acres  of  land 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  was 
formally  presented  to  Gov.  Treen  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Official  signing  over  of  the  land 
took  place  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Capitol 
after  the  luncheon. 

Gov.  Treen  also  presented  Dow  with  a  special 
award  of  appreciation  at  the  press  conference,  ex- 
pressing his  thanks  and  those  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  for  the  generous  donation. 


Shown  following  signing  of  the  deed  transferring  the  DOW  acreage  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  from  left,  are  W.  J.  Neely, 
General  Manager,  Louisiana  Division  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A.;  Gene  Haggard,  Regional  Manager,  Government  Affairs, 
Dow;  Kai  Midboe,  Assistant  to  the  Governor;  Tom  Joffrion,  Public  Relations,  Dow;  Gov.  Treen;  Frank  Ashby,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources;  Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries;  and 
Jeff  Hingle,  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Department  of  Transportation  and  Development. 
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The  Canadian 
Connection 

By  Paul  Kaltnan 

DU  wetlands  projects  such  as  several  sponsored  by  a 

Louisiana  sportsman  and  landowner  provide  nesting 

habitat  for  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  that  migrate  to 

Louisiana  each  winter. 
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Most  of  Louisiana's  115,000 
waterfowl  hunters  recognize  that 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  ducks  and 
geese  they  bag  each  season  are  hatched 
in  Canada. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  hunters 
are  members  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
international  conservation  agency 
which  has  been  credited  with  preserv- 
ing much  of  the  prime  waterfowl 
breeding  areas  in  Canada's  so-called 
"prairie  provinces." 

In  addition  to  direct  contributions 
from  its  members.  Ducks  Unlimited 
receives  10  percent  of  the  basic  hunt- 
ing license  revenue  from  Louisiana. 
(See  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
January-February,  1981). 

While  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
find  any  hunter  who  hasn't  heard  about 
Ducks  Unlimited,  only  a  handful  have 
actually  seen  the  projects  the  agency 
creates  or  know  more  than  the  basic 
facts  about  its  operations. 
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5  courtesy  Ducks  Unlimited 


This  writer  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  New  Orleans  area  sportsmen 
who  visited  the  province  of  Alberta 
last  September  to  get  a  first-hand 
look  at  DU's  work  and  attend  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  for  several  of  its 
newest  projects.  Others  in  our  party 
included  Shaun  C.  Viguerie,  H.D. 
Graham,  Richard  K.  Yancey,  and 
Frank  B.  Williams. 

Also  in  the  group  were  G.E  "Patrick" 
Dunn,  president  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
(Canada),  Matthew  B.  Connolly, 
Jr.,  DU's  director  of  development  in  the 
United  States,  and  Toby  Zorthian, 
Mr.,  Williams'  nephew  who  is  currently 
a  resident  of  Alberta. 

For  Yancey,  this  was  to  be  his  31st 
trip  to  the  prairie  provinces.  Over  a 
period  of  three  decades,  Yancey  made 
annual  aerial  surveys  of  the  breeding 
grounds,  flying  to  Canada  in  a  light 
airplane  owned  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


which  employed  Yancey  originally  as  a 
biologist  and  later  as  assistant  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  wildlife.  Following 
his  retirement  from  the  latter  position 
in  1978,  he  served  two  years  as  execu- 
tive director  of  Mississippi's  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  Conservation  before 
accepting  a  post  as  vice-president  for 
wildlife  management  with  Williams, 
Inc.,  a  New  Orleans  based  company 
with  extensive  land  holdings  in 
Southeast  Louisiana. 

Frank  Williams,  president  of 
Williams,  Inc.,  is  national  chairman 
of  DU's  life  membership  committee 
and  a  long-time  advocate  of  DU's 
efforts.  The  complex  of  projects  to 
be  dedicated  during  our  visit  were 
made  possible  through  a  contribution 
provided  by  Williams,  Inc. 

The  second  leg  of  a  lengthy  airplane 
ride  took  us  from  Denver  to 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  a  large  metro- 
politan city  surrounded  by  wheat 


and  cereal  grain  farms  and 
studded  with  potholes  ideal  for 
waterfowl  propagation. 

According  to  Yancey,  a  total  of 
265,000  square  miles  of  potholes  and 
wetlands  interspersed  with  intensive 
agriculture  stretches  from  the  Dakotas 
across  southwest  Manitoba,  southern 
Saskatchewan,  and  into  eastern  Alberta. 

As  our  jet  made  a  wide  circle  to 
enter  the  approach  pattern  for  Edmon- 
ton's airport,  we  saw  thousands  of 
ducks  on  the  water  and  in  flight.  With 
his  experienced  eye,  Yancey  identified 
them  as  mallards,  pintails,  gadwalls, 
widgeon,  and  scaup. 

Yancey  noted  that  the  birds  were  in 
the  process  of  "staging,"  a  maneuver 
in  which  they  band  together  from  their 
respective  hatching  areas  for  the  long 
flight  South.  This  occurs  in  Alberta 
beginning  in  late  August,  continuing 
through  September,  and  reaching  its 
peak  in  early  October  when  winter 
descends  on  the  prairie  provinces. 


Seventy-five  percent  of  Louisiana's  ducks  and  geese  are  hatched  in  Canada. 
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The  hotel  where  we  spent  the  night 
was  the  scene  several  days  later  for 
Edmonton's  second  annual  Ducks 
Unlimited  banquet.  Like  their  American 
counterparts,  Canadian  sportsmen  ob- 
viously have  become  alert  to  the  value 
of  Ducks  Unlimited's  efforts. 

The  following  day,  we  embarked  on 
the  final  leg  of  our  journey  to  Grande 
Prairie,  a  bustling  town  of  some  20,000 
people  surrounded  by  farmland  and 
pothole  "duck  factories." 

Yancey  was  amazed  by  the  way 
Grande  Prairie  had  exploded  since  his 
first  visit  some  20  years  ago  when 
it  resembled  an  American  frontier 
community.  Grande  Prairie's  airport 
today  accepts  the  largest  jets  and 
our  hotel  was  completely  modern. 

Arrangements  for  our  visit  were 
supervised  by  Keith  Williams,  area 
manager  for  DU  and  one  of  the 
agency's  senior  field  executives. 

Driving  out  from  Grande  Prairie 
for  dedication  of  the  Williams,  Inc. 
projects,  we  passed  through  countless 
miles  of  farmland  teeming  with  water- 
fowl. In  fields  of  barley  stubble,  we 
spotted  flocks  of  Canada  geese  feeding 
peacefully  and  paying  no  attention  to 
automobile  traffic. 

Keith  Williams  told  us  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  permission 


from  the  landowner  for  DU  to  con- 
struct Goodfare  Lake,  one  of  the  four 
projects  in  the  Williams,  Inc.  complex. 

This  lake  embraces  290  acres  with 
2.5  miles  of  shoreline.  In  its  original 
state,  the  lake  was  much  smaller  and 
very  shallow,  often  being  completely 
dry  in  summer.  By  August  it  usually 
had  the  appearance  of  a  mudflat. 

"We  worked  10  years  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  one  farmer  before  we 
could  start  work,"  Keith  related. 
"Like  many  other  Canadian  land- 
owners, he  not  only  was  adamant  but 
downright  suspicious  of  our  intentions. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  convince 
him  that  what  we  planned  would 
benefit  not  only  waterfowl  but  also 
his  cattle  which  would  have  a  depend- 
able source  of  water  and  forage  along 
the  shores." 

Keith  went  on  to  relate  how  Ducks 
Unlimited  scientists  conducted  a 
study  to  determine  why  landowners 
followed  a  widespread  practice  of 
burning  the  edges  of  sloughs  and 
fence  rows  which  offer  natural  pro- 
tection to  fledgling  waterfowl. 

"We  sent  out  100,000  question- 
naires," Keith  continued,  "and  of 
those  who  replied,  the  main  answer 
was:  'I  burn  because  my  father  did  it.' 
This  pinpointed  the  need  for  an  educa- 


tional campaign  to  help  cure  needless 
land  burning." 

Keith  emphasized  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  such 
missionary  work.  "We  don't  always 
strike  pay  dirt,"  he  cautioned. 
"Quite  often,  we  hit  dead  ends." 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion.  Ducks 
Unlimited  does  not  purchase  land  but 
only  obtains  permission  to  build 
dams,  weirs,  and  other  water  control 
structures  for  a  specified  number 
of  years.  To  this  end,  they  often  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  provincial  governments 
in  selling  their  ideas  to  landowners. 
The  government  also  insists  upon  re- 
viewing all  projects  before  work  can 
be  started.  In  some  cases,  the  entire 
process  has  taken  more  than  five 
years  before  plans  receive  final 
approval. 

Another  popular  misconception  is 
that  DU  projects  are  of  benefit  solely 
to  waterfowl.  During  our  visit,  we  saw 
numerous  examples  of  ancillary  usage 
by  many  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

In  the  northern  reaches  of  Alberta, 
the  wetland  projects  attract  and  sup- 
port swarms  of  shorebirds  and  wading 
birds,  deer,  muskrats,  beaver,  otter, 
rabbits,  a  vicious  but  beautiful 
animal  called  the  fisher,  sharptailed 
grouse,  Hungarian  partridge,  hawks. 


Formal  dedka  >  :,*:-.  .^.p^  r.  '  ,ur  n°  w  Ducks  Unlimited  projects  were  attended  by,  from  the  left,  Richard  K  Yancey, 
Toby  Zorthian,  ,i  C.  ^i.,h^m,  Viailliew  B  Connolly,  Jr ,  Shaun  Viguerie,  Patrick  Dunn,  and  Frank  B.  Williams.  The 
latter  two  men  stand  bp*^ore  s  caiirn  bearing  a  commemorative  bronze  plaque  and  signifying  the  cooperation  of  Canada 
and  the  United  Stages  Ducks  Unlimited. 


The  complete  cooperation  of  Canadian  landowners  such  as  William  Friesen, 
right,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  all  Ducks  Unlimited  projects.  Patrick  Dunn, 
left,  president  of  Ducks  Unlimited/Canada,  and  Frank  B.  Williams  examine  a 
specimen  of  Friesen's  crop  after  harvesting. 


owls,  eagles,  ospreys,  swamp  sparrows, 
and  songbirds  by  the  millions. 

In  soliciting  cooperation  from  land- 
owners, DU  has  the  easiest  time  with 
cattlemen  who  like  the  idea  of  depend- 
able watering  holes  and  rich  forage  for 
their  herds. 

During  an  inspection  of  the  Spring 
Creed  No.  2  project,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  natural 
terrain  appears  before  it  becomes 
flooded.  A  spillway  consisting  of  steel 
sheet  piling,  heavy  timbers,  and  native 
stones  had  been  erected  across  a  creek 
bed  to  contain  the  run-off  when  the 
snow  melts  in  the  spring. 

At  present,  the  area  is  overgrown 
with  sedge,  a  marsh  plant  that  covers 
many  acres  of  undeveloped  countryside. 

By  next  May,  the  project's  58  acres 
will  hopefully  be  filled  to  a  depth  of 
30  inches  if  there  is  ample  snowfall. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  will  harbor 
good  concentrations  of  nesting  mal- 
lards, teal,  pintails,  and  shovelers  and 
provide  an  excellent  area  for  staging 
and  molting. 

The  two  remaining  projects  in  the 
complex  are  somewhat  similar  to 
Goodfare  and  Spring  Creed  No.  2. 

The  Allingham  project,  situated  four 
miles  south  of  Goodfare,  Alberta,  has 
a  flooded  area  of  31.5  acres  and  1.4 
miles  of  shoreline.  Before  development 
by  DU,  the  lake  was  badly  overgrown 
with  sedge  and  suffered  from  an 
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irregular  water  supply,  causing  the 
landowner  to  be  concerned  for  the  area's 
wildlife.  By  diverting  water  from  a 
nearby  creek  and  catching  the  run-off 
from  snow,  a  newly  constructed  dam 
with  a  control  structure  now  permits 
the  lake  to  be  maintained  at  ideal 
levels  for  waterfowl  production. 
Several  natural  islands  in  the  lake 
offer  ideal  habitat  for  diving  ducks 
which  prefer  to  nest  away  from  the 
shoreline. 

Dimsdale  Lake  historically  was 
never  completely  dry  but  fluctuations 
in  water  levels  were  considerably  less 
than  ideal.  DU  engineers  and  biologists 
recommended  construction  of  a  vari- 
able control  structure  so  occasional 
drawdown  could  enhance  the  estab- 
lishment of  beneficial  feed  and  cover 
plants  and  increase  nutrient  cycling 
within  the  lake's  basin.  The  con- 
struction of  small  islands  in  the  lake 
provided  "loafing"  and  nesting  sites 
for  dabbling  ducks  and  geese.  Swans 
and  Canada  geese  now  use  the  lake  in 
addition  to  scaup,  ruddy  ducks,  coots, 
grebes,  and  muskrats. 

Dick  Yancey  estimated  that  Canada's 
pothole  country  receives  only  ten 
inches  of  water  from  both  rain  and 
snow  in  an  average  year.  This  under- 
lines the  necessity  of  containing 
every  possible  drop  of  water  and  pre- 
venting it  from  being  needlessly 
drained. 


"Because  of  the  dry  climate," 
Yancey  explained,  "waterfowl  find 
good  nesting  conditions  only  two  or 
three  years  out  of  every  ten.     • 

"From  1952  until  1957,  water  con- 
ditions were  excellent  across  the  entire 
prairie  pothole  region.  Everything  was 
brimfull  and  highly  productive  of  mil- 
lions of  ducks.  In  1958,  a  drought  cycle 
set  in  and  extended  through  1968.  In 
1969,  another  excellent  cycle  started 
and  the  water  returned  and  lasted  for 
almost  five  years.  It  was  spotty 
through  1979  and  extremely  bad  over 
the  past  two  years." 

During  drought  cycles,  Yancey  said 
the  ducks  nest  north  of  the  prairie 
where  there  is  ample  water,  but  where 
other  conditions  are  not  nearly  so 
good  for  large  hatches  of  young. 

Yancey  said  that  while  drought  on 
the  prairies  is  harmful  to  duck 
production  in  a  particular  time 
frame,  periodic  drying  cycles  are  es- 
sential in  maintaining  the  productivity 
of  feed  and  cover  in  the  potholes  and 
marshes.  An  abundance  of  water  over 
prolonged  periods  serves  to  drown 
out  emerging  vegetation  and  decrease 
habitat  quality. 

This  is  the  reasoning  behind  a 
new  Ducks  Unlimited  policy  which 
dictates  that  all  new  control  struc- 
tures must  be  designed  to  provide  com- 
plete flexibility  in  maintaining  the  all- 
important  wet  and  dry  cycles. 

All  of  these  latest  developments 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Williams,  Inc.  projects. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument 
was  offered  by  Patrick  Dunn  in  a 
brief  address  before  he  and  Frank 
Williams  unveiled  a  commemorative 
plaque  during  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the 
Williams  company's  generosity,  Dunn 
likened  the  efforts  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
to  those  of  the  planners  who  designed 
New  York's  Central  Park. 

"At  the  time,"  he  recalled,  "they 
were  looked  upon  as  a  bunch  of  aca- 
demic eggheads.  Hardly  a  soul  could 
understand  their  vision  or  comprehend 
that  one  day,  the  park  would  be  a  green 
oasis  surrounded  by  steel  and  concrete 
jungles. 

"While  1  hope  and  pray  Alberta  will 
not  become  another  New  York, 
conditions  a  few  centuries  hence 
may  well  prove  the  widsom  of  our 
decision  to  keep  at  least  a  few  vestiges 
of  Nature  as  God  intended  them  to  be." 
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FurTrapping  in  Louisiana... 

\festerday 


Top  three  nutria  photos  show  trapping 
scenes  during  the  early  nutria  days 
around  1950  when  the  newcomer  from 
South  America  first  began  providing 
extra  revenues  for  marshland  muskrat 
trappers.  Photo  at  left  shows  a  family 
of  trappers  packing  up  to  head  home 
after  a  season  of  trapping  on  Marsh 
Island.  For  many  years,  trappers  and 
their  families  moved  into  the  furthest 
reaches  of  the  marsh  each  winter  to 
make  their  living.  Although  modern 
boats  reduced  the  need  for  these  camps, 
there  are  a  few  trapping  families  who 
still  pack  up  each  December  to  spend 
the  winter  in  remote  trapping  areas. 

These  photographs  are  from  the  files 
of  Ted  O'Neil  and  Allan  Ensminger, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Fur  and  Refuge  Division. 
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These  photos  taken  in  the  late  1940s 
show  a  muskrat  camp  on  State  Wildlife 
Refuge;  fur  buyers  bagging  muskrat 
pelts  in  the  Abbeville  warehouse  in 
southwest  Louisiana;  a  pirogue,  old 
mode  of  trapping  transportatiori  that 
has  been  used  from  early  to  modern 
times;  and  trapper  in  a  mudboat  during 
the  transition  period  when  muskrats 
were  outnumbered  by  nutria  which 
were  trapped  for  the  first  time  in  large 
numbers  on  large  acreages  with  marsh 
travel  made  easier  by  the  mudboat  and 
outboards. 


In  the  United  States,  more  furs 
come  from  Louisiana  than  any 
other  state.  Average  vahie  of 
hides  to  our  economy  is  twelve 
to  twenty-five  million  dollars 
annually.  Yet,  fur  trapping  is 
much  more  than  an  important 
economic  boon.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  wildlife  heritage  and 
has  been  from  the  earliest  days 
in  the  1700s  to  modern  times. 
Trapping  techniques  and  fur 
utilization  from  past  to  present 
are  sometimes  different,  yet  in 
many  ways  the  same. 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

1  o  many  Louisianians,  fur  brings  to 
mind  trapping  in  faraway  lands  of 
ice  and  snow,  mink  ranches,  and  ex- 
pensive coats  worn  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  Paris.  They  are  unaware 
that  trapping  is  and  always  has  been 
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big  business  in  our  state.  In  some 
winters,  the  number  of  pelts  harvested 
in  Louisiana  exceeded  the  combined 
total  for  all  Canadian  provinces  plus 
Alaska.  In  some  seasons,  the  Louisiana 
fur  catch  has  amounted  to  as  much  as 
sixty-five  percent  of  the  total  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  combined. 

Yes,  Louisiana  fur  trapping  is  an 
important  part  of  the  lives  of  many, 
especially  to  an  estimated  12,000 
trappers,  35  dealers,  and  200  buyers. 
Our  state  leads  the  nation  with  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  U.S.  production  of 
wild  fur  and  supplies  over  95  percent 
of  North  America's  supply  of  nutria 
and  10  percent  of  North  America's 
supply  of  muskrat. 

Louisiana's  rich  animal  habitat,  both 
upland  woods  and  coastal  marsh,  has 
always  provided  food,  cover,  and  water 
for  an  abundance  of  fur  animals.  Trap- 
ping was  one  of  the  first  means  of 
livelihood  for  early  settlers  and  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  Iberville 
and  the  first  French  explorers  paddled 
down  the  mighty  "Father  of  Waters", 
the  Mississippi  River,  two  hundred 


years  ago.  In  the  1700s,  New  Orleans 
was  a  primary  fur  shipping  post.  Today, 
many  fur  dealers  still  grade  skins, 
sort,  bale,  and  ship  furs  from  Louisiana's 
most  urbanized  area,  the  New 
Orleans  French  Quarter,  to  markets 
around  the  world. 

Yesterday,  trapping  was  often  the 
primary  source  of  income  for  many 
families.  Today,  especially  with 
upland  trappers,  it  is  a  source  of  extra 
money.  For  some  coastal  trappers,  it  is 
still  an  important  part  of  the  family's 
income.  There  are  still  more  than  a 
handful  of  coastal  trappers  who  move 
into  remote,  virtually  inaccessible 
camps  for  the  winter.  Point  au  Fer, 
for  instance,  is  an  important  trapping 
area  located  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Morgan  City  by  water.  There  are  also 
winter  camps  in  other  isolated  sections 
of  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  Parishes. 
Living  in  the  marsh  from  December 
through  February  means  that  children 
are  educated  at  home  and  that  these 
hardworking  families  are  self- 
sufficient,  living  off  the  land  as  did 
their  ancestors. 
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The  nutria  is  present  day  king  of  the 
fur  industry  as  far  as  numbers  harvested 
and  dollars  provided.  The  upland 
trapper  setting  his  trap  is  using  a 
method  that  is  much  the  same  as  when 
trapping  began.  Muskrat,  wild  mink, 
raccoon,  bobcat,  otter,  and  fox  have 
also  been  primary  furbearers. 


and  today 


But  for  the  most  part,  modern  day 
trappers  have  moved  out  of  the  remote, 
isolated  camp  situations.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  development  of 
high  speed  boats  making  daily  long 
distance  travel  a  reality. 

In  the  earliest  trapping  days,  the 
most  important  furbearers  were  mink, 
otter,  and  raccoon  since  the  market  had 
been  well-established  for  these  species 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  and  other  com- 
panies. The  muskrat  first  appeared  in 
noticeable  numbers  in  the  1880s  but 
it  was  not  immediately  recognized  as 
a  desirable  fur  animal.  By  1912, 
muskrats  were  so  numerous  that  they 
were  "eating  out"  valuable  cattle 
range  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
hunted  with  shotguns,  rifles,  pitchforks, 
and  dogs.  Soon  after,  the  pelts  became 
popular  in  New  York  markets  and  the 
muskrat  became  the  leader  of  the  fur 
industry  in  numbers  and  dollar  value. 
The  muskrat  population  peaked  in  the 
1940s  In  the  1945-46  season,  nine 
million  pelis  sold  for  some  twelve 
million  dollars;  mo-a  impressive 
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figures  for  those  days. 

Muskrat  trapping  hasn't  changed 
much  from  the  early  days.  Trappers 
still  pole  their  way  through  the  marsh 
as  they've  been  doing  for  years.  Of 
course,  arriving  in  the  outer  marsh 
where  muskrats  thrive  is  much  easier 
with  modern  day  high  speed  transpor- 
tation such  as  high-powered  mudboats. 

'Rat  trappers  still  use  essentially  the 
same  traps  and  it  takes  the  same  hard 
work  as  always.  As  in  the  old  days, 
they  must  walk  the  marsh  as  they 
search  for  muskrat  trails  or  feeding 
spots  to  set  the  traps. 

And  then  came  the  nutria  from 
South  America  in  the  1930s  where  it 
was  kept  in  pens  until  the  '50s  when 
it  escaped  into  the  marsh.  Almost 
immediately,  the  nutria  caught  up  with 
the  muskrat  as  far  as  numbers.  In 
1962,  the  nutria  surpassed  the  'rat  in 
total  pelts  and  dollar  value  to  be- 
come the  number  one  star  of  Louisiana's 
fur  industry. 

Nutria  trapping  is  different  from 
muskrat  in  that  traps  can  be  set  along 
ditches  and  canals.  Because  they  can 
be  set  and  run  by  motorized  pirogue 
or  mudboat,  as  many  as  200  traps 
might  be  run  by  a  single  trapper  in 
one  day. 

Though  the  number  one  and  two 


furbearers  are  nutria  and  muskrat, 
there  are  many  other  important 
species:  raccoon,  mink,  opossum, 
otter,  skunk,  gray  and  red  fox,  bob- 
cat, beaver,  and  coyote. 

During  the  first  three  seasons  for 
which  cash  values  were  published  in 
Louisiana  (1928-29  to  1930-31), 
raccoon  was  the  second  highest  rank- 
ing fur  in  dollar  return,  topped  only 
by  the  muskrat. 

Louisiana  has  also  always  been  a 
primary  producer  of  wild  mink.  The 
peak  for  mink  was  in  1945-46  when 
168,598  pelts  sold  for  $15  each  for  a 
total  of  $2.5  million.  Although  the 
fur  industry  has  turned  more  and 
more  to  ranch  mink,  they  are  still 
valuable  in  the  wild.  For  example, 
pelts  were  worth  $12  each  in  1980-81 
with  almost  60,000  bringing  in  close  to 
$714,000. 

Bobcat,  otter,  and  fox  pelts  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  highest 
priced  furs  in  Louisiana.  To  illustrate 
their  value  in  1980-81 :  otter  pelts  were 
worth  $26,  red  fox  $39,  gray  fox  $32, 
and  bobcat  $55. 

Though  the  market  has  fluctuated 
greatly  both  in  price  and  availability 
of  species,  trapping  methods  are  much 
the  same  now  as  they  were  one  and 
two  centuries  ago.  Trappers  today 
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Modern  day  fur  warehouse  scer.e 
where  prices  fluctuate  with  demand  of 
New  York  and  European  markets;  there 
is  no  doubt,  fur  is  a  money  maker 

Marsh  travel  in  the  '70s  is  facilitated 
by  mudboats  and  outboards  which 
make  it  possible  to  trap  animals  on 
larger  acreage. 

Trapping  is  a  way  of  life  in  Louisiana, 
rooted  in  tradition  and  heritage. 


still  use  the  traditional  leghold 
trap  developed  in  the  1800s.  Traps  are 
set  and  checked  once  a  day  during 
trapping  season.  Transportation  im- 
provements have  provided  perhaps  the 
most  drastic  changes.  In  the  old  days, 
a  relatively  small  number  of  traps 
would  be  set  by  individual  trappers 
with  a  few  hundred  acres.  Today, 
nutria  trappers  work  as  many  as 
200  traps  on  as  large  an  area 
as  5,000  acres. 

Then  as  now,  when  the  trapper  has 
finished  running  his  traps,  the  hard 
work  begins:  the  animals  must  be 
skinned  and  the  pelts  cleaned  and 
dried.  Basically,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  properly  skin  each  fur  animal 
and  that's  been  the  same  since  trap- 
ping began. 

Early  trapping  was  along  bayou 
banks  and  lake  shores  via  pirogue, 
originally  a  single  piece,  hand- 
hollowed  log.  Before  the  age  of  con- 
trolled burning  as  a  marsh  manage- 
ment tool  and  before  the  age  of  such 
modern  day  conveniences  as  hip  boots, 
most  trappers  had  no  idea  they  could 
walk  through  the  slushy  marsh.  Later, 
walking  played  a  big  role  in  trapping. 
But,  the  pirogue  has  never  lost  its 
value  as  an  essential  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Even  after  the  invention  of 
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fancier  vehicles  like  the  mudboat  and 
marsh  buggy  this  century,  the  pirogue 
is  still  a  primary  trapping  tool.  No 
longer,  however,  are  pirogues  whittled 
from  a  single  log.  Even  wooden  ones 
are  becoming  rare  with  modern 
fiberglass  pirogues  being  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Recent  environmental  changes 
have  affected  the  modern  day  fur 
industry.  Deterioration  of  the  coastal 
marsh,  both  natural  and  associated 
with  industrial  activity,  has  had  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  fur  industry. 
The  modern  day  trapper  must  contend 
with  many  changes  from  industrial 
development.  Coastal  Louisiana  con- 
tains some  of  the  world's  largest  and 
most  productive  oil  and  gas  fields 
and  other  industry  associated  with 
energy  development.  Other  industrial 
growth  such  as  chemical  plants,  ship- 
building works,  and  seafood  proces- 
sing plants  plus  natural  erosion  and 
subsidence  have  had  serious  impact  on 
marsh  ecology.  With  natural  and  man- 
made  (canals)  erosion,  salt  water 
intrusion  has  killed  much  fresh 
water  vegetation.  Today,  nearly  fifty 
square  miles  of  coastal  marsh  are  being 
lost  each  year  to  the  open  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  threat 
that  is  presently  being  studied  with  a 


look  towards  "preventative  main- 
tenance". And  despite  the  annual 
loss,  Louisiana  can  still  claim  forty 
percent  of  the  U.S.  coastal  wetlands. 
Because  it  is  in  the  nutrient  rich 
coastal  wetlands  where  the  nutria  and 
muskrat,  two  primary  furbearers, 
thrive,  the  modern  fur  industry  is 
worth  more  dollar-wise  than 
ever  before. 

The  state's  furbearing  animals  are 
a  renewable  natural  resource  that  will 
last  forever  as  long  as  man  preserves 
the  coastal  wetlands  and  upland  wild- 
life habitat.  Trapping  today  is  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Trappers 
take  only  a  small  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  any  animal  species.  These 
harvested  animals  are  the  annual 
surplus  that  would  otherwise  die 
from  disease,  starvation,  or  other 
natural  causes. 

Trapping  in  Louisiana  was  big  busi- 
ness in  Louisiana  yesterday  and  still  is 
today.  But  it  is  also  more.  Trapping 
is  sound  utilization  of  a  natural  re- 
source. And  it  is  a  part  of  the  life, 
rooted  in  tradition  and  heritage,  of 
the  people  of  the  state.  Fur  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Louisiana  and  a 
way  of  life  for  many,  from  yester- 
year to  today  and  through  tomorrow. 


A  small  dam  creates  a 

pond  for  waterfowl 

(below)  and  artificial  nest 

boxes  (right)  can  provide 

nesting  sites  for  wood 

ducks. 
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Acres  for 
Wildlife 

Enhancing  Habitat  on 
Private  Land 

By  Steve  Hebert  and  Judy  Hughes 


Song  birds,  game  birds  and 
mammals  alike  benefit  when 
biologists  help  private  land- 
owners improve  wildlife  habitat 
on  their  property  through  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Acres 
for  Wildlife  Program. 
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1  he  basic  way  to  increase  wild- 
life populations  is  to  create  or  en- 
hance wildlife  habitat.  This  doesn't 
have  to  be  done  only  on  public  wild- 
life management  areas  and  refuges. 

Private  landowners  too  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  wildlife  by  improving 
the  habitat  on  their  property,  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  offers  free  technical  assistance 
for  this  through  its  Acres  for  Wildlife 
Program. 

Acres  for  Wildlife  is  a  cooperative 
environmental  program  that  resulted 
from  Act  481,  by  Senator  Foster  Camp- 
bell, of  the  1979  legislature.  It  is  de- 
signed to  restore  or  enhance  habitat, 
for  game  and  nongame  wildlife,  on 
private  land  across  the  state. 

There  are  now  more  than  350,000 
acres  enrolled  in  the  program  — acres 
pledged  by  Louisianians  who  care  about 
helping  wildlife  and  who  enjoy  having 
wildlife  on  their  property  to  hunt  or 
just  observe. 

Under  the  Acres  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, landowners  or  persons  leasing 
land  (cooperators)  can  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist 
conduct  a  wildlife  habitat  survey  on 
their  property  and  make  recommenda- 


tions on  how  wildlife  management 
techniques  can  be  incorporated  into 
existing  land  use  practices.  A  written 
wildlife  management  plan  is  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  cooperator. 

If  a  cooperator  is  interested  in  a  par- 
ticular species,  say  white-tailed  deer, 
quail,  or  rabbits,  the  biologist  will  tell 
how  to  improve  the  habitat  for  that 
species. 

Management  techniques  recom- 
mended to  landowners  and  lessees  in 
the  program  range  from  simple  to  com- 
plex. And  they  are  only  recommenda- 
tions; implementation  is  up  to  the  co- 
operator. 

Leaving  turnrows  in  native  grasses, 
breaking  up  large  fields,  not  discing 
harvested  crops  until  spring,  leaving 
cavity-filled  den  trees,  and  maintaining 
timbered  areas  are  practices  that  can 
be  carried  out  with  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  cooperator  yet  provide  valuable 
food  and/or  cover  for  wildlife. 

More  intensive  management  in- 
cludes such  things  as  construction  of 
greentree  reservoirs  for  waterfowl, 
selective  thinning  of  timber,  and  pre- 
scribed burning  of  pine  woods.  These 
require  more  effort  and  money,  but 
provide  important  long-range  benefits 
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to  wildlife   and  immeasurable  satis- 
faction to  cooperators. 

To  enroll  in  the  Acres  for  Wildlife 
Program  one  must  have  at  least  one 
acre  of  land  outside  city  limits  that 
can  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
cooperating  landowner  or  lessee  retains 
control  of  the  property.  Posted  land 
need  not  be  opened  to  the  public. 
Access  to  and  legal  use  of  the  wildlife 


on  the  property  remains  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  cooperator. 

Since  wildlife  habitat  can  best  be 
evaluated  in  late  winter,  now  is  the  time 
to  find  out  more  about  the  Acres  for 
Wildlife  Program.  Persons  south  of 
Alexandria  should  write  Louisiana  De- 
partment  of  Wildlife   and   Fisheries, 


P.O.  Box  14526,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898,  and  persons  north  of  Alexan- 
dria should  write  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  RO. 
Box  915,  Minden,  LA  71055. 
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Editor's  note:  Steve  Hebert  is  a  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries'  Acres  for  Wildlife 
Program. 
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The  department's  turkey  re- 
stocking program  is  gaining 
momentum,  hunting  areas  are 
gradually  expanding,  and  out- 
look for  the  spring  turkey  season 
is  promising. 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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By  Dan  Dennett  and  McFadden  Duffy 

Barring  any  prolonged  unfavorable  hunting  conditions, 
the  general  outlook  for  the  upcoming  turkey  season  is  good. 
However,  weather  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
season  for  wild  turkey  hunting  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  overall  hunter  success. 

Turkey  hunting  is  good  and  getting  better  with  the  passing 
years  as  the  wildlife  department's  restocking  program 
gains  momentum  and  hunting  areas  are  gradually  expanded, 
with  new  flocks  of  turkeys  being  made  available  to  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  hunters. 

A  recent  survey,  conducted  by  the  Game  Division  in 
connection  with  its  post-season  deer  kill  survey,  indi- 
cates there  are  approximately  10,800  turkey  hunters  in  the 
state,  a  figure  roughly  comparable  to  the  11,300  licensed 
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archers  in  the  state.  This  gives  one  a  good  understanding 
of  the  level  of  popularity  presently  enjoyed  by  this 
challenging  sport. 

Because  the  privilege  of  hunting  wild  turkeys  in 
Louisiana  is  covered  by  the  big  game  hunting  license  and 
does  not  require  a  special  license  as  does  archery,  quanti- 
tative data  are  a  trifle  harder  to  come  by  and  the  number 
of  turkey  hunters  can  be  obtained  only  by  statistical  estimate. 

Veteran  wildlife  biologists  in  the  division  are  convinced 
that  wild  turkey  hunting  is  a  fast-growing  sport,  with 
widespread  interest  in  turkey  hunting  being  stimulated 
by  many  articles  on  this  type  of  hunting  featured  in  national 
and  regional  outdoor  magazines.  This  is  a  unique  situation 
where  the  popularity  of  the  sport  has  grown  faster  than  the 
resource  and  created  some  rather  complex  problems  for  the 
department. 

They  also  attribute  some  of  the  spiraling  interest  in 
wild  turkey  management  and  turkey  hunting  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the  emphasis 
which  it  has  placed  on  this  magnificent  game  bird  and  those 
hunters  who  seek  it. 

The  Game  Division  estimates  there  are  now  approximately 
16,500  wild  turkeys  in  the  state,  a  substantial  increase 
from  the  perilous  days  of  the  early  1940's  when  it  was 
estimated  that  barely  1,500  wild  turkeys  remained  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  state. 

By  that  time  it  was  evident  that  the  long  closure  of 
turkey  hunting  for  12  years  from  1933  to  1944  had  ac- 
complished little  toward  restoring  existing  flocks. 

Another  long  closure  of  wild  turkey  hunting  for  nine 
years,  from  1949  to  1958,  also  failed  to  bolster  declining 
stocks  of  birds. 

It  wasn't  until  1963  that  there  was  a  breakthrough  in 
efforts  to  build  new  flocks  and  establish  new  turkey 
populations  in  areas  where  suitable  habitat  existed  but 
turkeys  were  no  longer  present.  A  method  of  live-trapping 
wild  turkeys  was  employed  that  year  that  has  since  become 
standard  procedure  in  the  department's  turkey  restocking 
program.  In  those  days  it  was  called  the  cannon  net  and 
the  turkeys  were  captured  on  baited  areas  by  a  large  net 
being  cast  over  the  feeding  birds  with  projectiles  fired 
from  black  powder  cannons.  There  have  been  some  refine- 
ments through  the  years  and  although  rockets  are  now  used 
to  project  the  net  over  feeding  birds,  the  system  remains 
fundamentally  the  same. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  department  has  occasionally 
been  strongly  criticized  for  trapping  turkeys  in  some 
areas  where  populations  have  peaked.  Sportsmen  should 
realize  that  the  small  number  of  birds  removed  from  an 
area  will  in  no  way  jeopardize  hunting  or  the  future  of 
that  turkey  population.  Trapping  is  carefully  controlled  in 
order  that  excessive  removal  of  turkeys  can  be  prevented. 
In  no  case  has  trapping  ever  seriously  reduced  a  thriving 
population  in  Louisiana.  Without  trapping,  many  of  our 
Louisiana  sportsmen  would  have  never  known  the  thrill 
of  turkey  hunting. 

Since  1963,  some  2,100  wild  turkeys  have  been  captured 
in  this  manner  for  use  in  the  department's  restocking 
program.  Distributed  in  pre-selected  restocking  areas, 
the  birds  are  released  in  nucleus  flocks  of  ten  hens  and 
five  gobblers. 
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Since  1963,  biologists  have  captured  some  2,100 
wild  turkeys  for  restocking  in  pre-selected  areas. 


After  the  deer  hunting  season  has  closed  down  and  other 
hunting  seasons  are  on  the  wane,  crews  are  sent  to  selected 
areas  to  search  for  wild  turkey  sign.  Once  an  area  has  been 
located,  it  is  baited  and  the  turkeys  are  allowed  to  feed 
freely  until  they  become  accustomed  to  the  area  and  the 
feed  provided. 

A  clearing  is  always  selected  for  baiting,  with  all  brush 
and  small  trees  removed  in  order  that  the  net  will  have 
no  interference  when  fired.  A  blind  is  erected  at  the  site 
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in  order  for  the  turkeys  to  become  accustomed  to  seeing  it. 
When  the  turkeys  start  taking  the  bait  and  feeding  with 
regularity,  the  40'  x  60'  net  is  placed  in  position.  The 
propelling  rockets  are  then  connected  so  that  they  can 
be  fired  simultaneously. 

The  blind  is  manned  early  in  the  morning,  long  before 
daylight,  with  backup  crews  standing  by  not  far  away,  ready 
to  band  and  record  biological  data  on  the  birds  captured. 
There  are  special  containers  on  hand  to  be  used  in  trans- 
porting the  captured  birds  to  pre-selected  sites. 

When  the  turkeys  arrive  at  the  feeding  site  and  are 
bunched  at  the  proper  spot,  the  firing  of  the  net  is  triggered 
from  the  blind.  With  the  flock  netted,  standby  workers 
move  in  quickly  to  process  the  necessary  birds  for  restocking. 

The  netting  process  allows  wildlife  biologists  to  be 
selective  of  the  turkeys  caught,  because  the  trapping  is 
normally  done  in  February  or  early  March  when  the  flocks 
are  usually  segregated  by  sex.  This  often  creates  problems 
for  the  biologists  attempting  to  trap  the  birds  necessary 
for  a  nucleus  flock,  since  the  flocks  attracted  to  the  baited 
areas  frequently  consist  of  either  all  hens  or  all  gobblers, 
making  it  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  ratio  of 
hens  and  gobblers  needed  for  each  new  release  site. 

Once  trapped,  the  turkeys  are  quickly  transported  to  the 
release  site,  which  has  been  previously  evaluated  and  given 
a  priority  rating.  Such  priority  ratings  are  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  habitat,  the  degree  of  protection  available, 
and  the  probable  future  of  the  woodlands  involved.  In  other 
words,  the  areas  with  the  greatest  long  term  potential  are 
given  the  highest  priority  and  receive  turkeys  first. 

Rebuilding  Louisiana's  wild  turkey  populations  to  their 
full  potential  is  not  going  to  be  an  overnight  process. 
Through  the  years,  the  program  has  called  for  patience  and 
perseverance.  A  production  rule  of  thumb  is  that  an 
initial  stocking  of  ten  hens  and  five  gobblers  should  re- 
sult in  an  annual  population  gain  of  between  40  and  70 
percent,  with  a  50-60  percent  annual  increase  being  about 
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average.  If  habitat  conditions  and  weather  are  ideal  the 
increase  could  be  even  higher,  thus,  a  nucleus  flock  of  15 
turkeys  will  increase  to  a  flock  of  huntable  numbers  in  a 
few  short  years  time,  particularly  if  local  hunters  refrain 
from  taking  turkeys  illegally.  Disease  and  predation  will 
normally  have  small  influences  on  developing  populations. 

With  guarded  optimism  about  this  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  stocked  birds,  the  department  warns  that  all 
spring  nesting  efforts  are  not  productive.  Nests  are 
lost  some  years  to  flooding,  and  drought  cuts  back  on  the 
potential  yield  during  some  nesting  and  rearing  seasons. 
With  this  in  mind,  biologists  caution  turkey  hunters  not 
to  expect  bumper  crops  of  turkeys  every  season,  for 
turkey  populations  are  cyclic  like  all  other  forms  of  wild- 
life. There  would  be  good  years  and  bad  years  even  if  man 
had  absolutely  no  influence  on  turkey  populations. 
Hunters  should  savor  the  good  years,  tolerate  and  attempt 
to  understand  the  bad  years,  and  help  promote  sound 
management  for  the  future. 

Biologists  engaged  in  the  wild  turkey  restocking  program 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  all  woodland  habitat  is  not 
necessarily  well  suited  to  turkeys,  for  turkeys  have  some 
very  specific  habitat  requirements.  A  diverse  assortment 
of  mast  producing  trees,  open  understory  and  scattered 
openings  is  necessary  for  a  dynamic  turkey  population. 
Protection  from  poaching  is  also  a  key  factor  in  maintaining 
optimum  turkey  populations. 

The  department's  objective  of  a  consistent  year-in,  year- 
out  statewide  population  of  approximately  25,000  turkeys 
is  attainable,  and  represents  a  hoped-for  increase  of 
about  8,500  birds  during  the  years  ahead. 

However,  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  ongoing  wild 
turkey  restocking  program  is  habitat  alteration,  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  controlled.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  loss  of  bottomland  hardwoods,  the  clearing  of  many 
stands  of  mixed  pine/hardwoods,  the  practice  of  clear-cutting, 
and  the  planting  of  even-age  pine  forests. 

In  some  cases,  this  habitat  alteration  has  occurred  in 
areas  where  wild  turkeys  had  already  been  successfully 
restocked,  representing  regional  setbacks  in  the  total 
program. 

Spring  wild  turkey  hunting  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
only  gobblers  may  be  taken.  Usually  they  must  be  skill- 
fully called  to  the  gun  by  the  hunter,  and  this  precludes 
easy  hunter  success.  More  hunters  are  unsuccessful  by  far 
than  those  who  can  boast  of  bagging  a  gobbler 

While  some  estimates  of  the  total  annual  bag  by  Louisiana 
turkey  hunters  may  range  higher,  the  department  believes 
that  about  1,200  gobblers  now  are  taken  each  year.  The 
figure  may  vary  from  year  to  year  and  should  certainly  be 
expected  to  increase  as  present  flocks  expand  and  addi- 
tional flocks  are  started  in  areas  of  suitable  habitat. 

This  estimated  bag  is  representative  of  thousands  of 
hunter  efforts  by  the  estimated  10,800  turkey  hunters. 

Even  though  the  wild  turkey  is  America's  largest  game 
bird,  it  is  rated  by  many  as  the  most  wary  and  cautious  of 
all  game.  A  wild  gobbler  will  spook  at  the  slightest  alien 
sound  and  hunters  must  become  expert  callers  and  develop 
infinite  patience  if  they  hope  to  be  successful.  Probably 
no  other  form  of  hunting  calls  for  greater  stealth  and  skill. 

The  reward  is  handsome  for  the  successful,  and  an  elusive 
appealing  challenge  for  those  who  are  determined  to  master 
the  fine  art  of  wild  turkey  hunting. 
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status  Report 


By  Clany  Soileau 


Are  offshore  charter  boats  an 
economically  endangered 
species? 


V„harter  boat  captains  are  a  modern 
legend. 

Humphrey  Bogart  played  a  charter 
boat  captain  in  the  movie  version  of 
Ernest  Hemingway's  To  Have  and 
Have  Not  and  a  few  years  back  (some 
of  us  may  remember)  Crunch  and 
Des  sailed  the  Florida  waters  having 
all  sorts  of  television  adventures. 

The  charter  boat  captain  is  tough, 
independent,  hard-working,  a  strong 
man  who  makes  his  living  helping 
others  experience  the  thrill  of  sports- 
fishing.  However,  recently  boat  captains 
have  had  to  contend  with  more 
dangerous  threats  than  Gulf  storms 
and  engine  trouble.  Inflated  operating 
costs,  high  interest  rates,  and  the  rising 
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The  charter  boat  captain  is  tough, 
hard-working,  a  strong 
man  who  makes  his  living  helping 
others  experience  the  thrill  of  sports- 
fishing.  Here,  Doc  Kennedy,  Grand  Isle 
captain  of  the  Wahoo,  helps  boat  a 
king  mackerel. 

price  of  diesel  fuel  have  had  an  impact 
on  all  aspests  of  the  nation's  economy, 
including  charter  boat  fishing  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

What  about  charter  boat  fishing 
here  in  Louisiana? 

Stu  Scheer,  who  has  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise,  a  motel,  restaurant,  and 
charter  boat  business  in  Cocodrie,  says 
that  1981  "was  the  greatest  year  ever 
for  me." 

He  says  he  has  offset  rising  costs 
by  increasing  prices  and  adding  a  fuel 
surcharge.  A  boat  for  four  people  costs 
$250  a  day  plus  fuel,  for  five  people 
$275  plus  fuel. 

The  increased  cost  of  a  charter  hasn't 
deterred  any  customers  as  far  as  he 
can  see. 

"They  don't  even  ask  the  price,"  he 
said. 

Scheer  said  60%  of  the  people  who 
charter  his  boats  are  from  Mississippi, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  and,  he 
adds,  they're  not  tourists  but  sportsmen 
who  usually  travel  straight  through 
to  his  business  to  do  their  fishing.  Half 
of  his  charters  are  paid  for  by  Louisiana 
businesses  and  industries. 

"We're  not  in  the  tourist  business, 
here,"  he  said. 

Scheer  operates  five  small  boats 
up  to  seven  days  a  week  for  speckled 
trout  fishing. 

Charlie  Hardison  is  one  of  the  true 
oldtimers  in  Louisiana  charter  boat 
fishing.  He  runs  up  to  four  boats  in 
outside  waters  and  two  boats  inside 
for  speckled  trout.  His  business  is  the 
Bell  Pass  Grocery  and  Marina,  just  out- 
side Leeville.  "We've  probably  had  the 
best  year  this  year  we've  ever  had," 
Hardison  said. 

"As  for  next  year  1  don't  see  us  with 
a  big  problem.  For  the  coming  year 
we're  booked  into  July  with  deposits 
on  the  trips.  We've  got  the  best  fishing 
in  the  world  and  that  makes  one  heck 
of  a  difference." 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  other 
captains  who  said  Louisiana  operators 
are  doing  well  because  they  produce 
fish  for  the  sportsman. 

The  overall  picture  for  the  future, 
however,  does  worry  Hardison  a  little. 
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He  sees  it  as  calling  for  some  "belt- 
tightening"  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  the 
charter  boat  fishermen.  He  doesn't  see 
any  of  the  established  fishermen  having 
trouble  but  feels  the  smaller  operators 
may  run  into  some  real  financial 
problems. 

Hardison  has  been  in  the  business 
for  over  twenty  years  and  has  built 
up  a  considerable  clientele.  He  said 
most  of  his  business  comes  from  out 
of  state  individuals  although  he  does 
make  a  lot  of  trips  for  people  from 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge. 

Hardison  referred  to  charter  boat 
fishing  as  a  "dying  business"  not  because 
there  aren't  great  opportunities  to  make 
money  but  because  it's  so  difficult  to 
get  started  these  days. 

With  a  minimum  of  $100,000  needed 
for  a  boat  and  today's  high  interest 
rates,  anyone  starting  out  has  to  be 
prepared  to  lose  money  for  at  least 
several  years,  he  said. 

"Papa"  Joe  Schouest  who  operates 
a  boat  out  of  Houma  and  specializes 
in  tarpon  fishing  agreed  that  charter 
boat  fishing  is  a  tough  business  to 
start  out  in. 

"It's  like  a  farmer.  Not  just  anybody 
can  take  a  plow  and  grow  corn." 

He  said  that  in  the  last  three  years 
the  cost  of  operating  a  charter  boat 
has  gone  up  100%. 

In  his  opinion  "if  costs  double  in  the 
next  three  years  as  they  did  in  the  past, 
charter  boats  won't  be  able  to  operate." 

Schouest  has  been  able  to  adjust  his 
costs  to  make  money.  Three  years  ago 
he  charged  $250  to  $300  a  day.  Now 
a  charter  costs  $450  to  $500.  But  he 
agrees  that  the  cost  has  not  kept  cus- 
tomers away. 

"Louisiana  has  the  greatest  fishing 
in  the  country.  The  rigs  are  fantastic 
fishing.  You  take  people  out  and  they 
catch  fish  and  they  go  back  and  talk 
about  the  trip  they  had  and  their 
neighbors  want  to  go  fishing.  Fishing 
was  fantastic  in  1981.  We've  seen  more 
tarpon  this  year  than  we've  ever  seen," 
Schouest  said. 

Doc  Kennedy,  an  old  timer  out  of 
Grand  Isle,  said  that  1981  "was  an 
excellent  year." 

"It  was  a  really  excellent  year  in 
the  blue  water  fishing.  It  was  the  first 
year  I've  ever  put  three  bill  fish  on  the 
boat  in  one  day  and  damned  near 
had  the  fourth." 

Doc  said  he's  seen  a  few  people  drop 
out  of  th?  chartpr  boat  business  in 
Grand  Isle  in  the  Isj;  few  years. 
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"If  diesel  prices  keep  increasing,  it's 
gonna  smother  a  lot  of  'em  out  of 
business.  Everything  you  touch  is  going 
up  in  price.  Anything  marine  has  really 
jumped.  In  the  last  three  years  every- 
thing's gone  up  100%." 

One  thing  Doc  pointed  out  and 
which  was  agreed  with  by  most  fisher- 
men is  that  Louisiana's  oil  and  gas 
industry  helps.  These  industries  use 
the  charter  boats  for  entertainment 
and  that  helps  to  keep  the  boats  going. 

Tim  Sebastian,  a  Grand  Isle  boat 
owner  and  captain  whose  father  Charles 
Sebastian,  started  the  business  in  1947, 
feels  that  overall  1981  was  a  good 
year.  But,  according  to  him,  the  Lou- 
isiana charter  boat  operater  is  facing 
some  serious  problems. 

"It's  getting  tougher  and  tougher  to 
make  a  living  at  this.  We'll  all  be  priced 
out  of  existence  in  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  if  things  keep  going  as  they  are," 
he  said,  referring  specifically  to  the 
inflated  costs  of  boat  operation,  in- 
cluding insurance,  fuel,  repairs  and 
maintenance,  and  equipment. 

Sebastian  also  thinks  offshore  fish 
stocks  are  diminishing  due  to  over- 
fishing and  that  the  state  is  not  doing 
enough  to  preserve  the  offshore  fishing 
resources. 

He  said  you  can  still  make  great 
catches  but  every  year  the  boats  have 
to  go  out  just  a  little  bit  farther. 
Sebastian  said  he'll  admit  his  views 
aren't  always  that  popular  but  he  feels 
limits  should  be  imposed  on  important 
offshore  species  before  the  stocks  of 
these  fish  get  too  low. 

Mrs.  Diane  McCall  is  business 
manager  and  her  son  Dale  McCall 
captain  of  the  Sunrise  II,  a  65  footer 
that  takes  up  to  30  people  fishing  out 
of  Grand  Chenier. 

Mrs.  McCall  said  the  only  thing  that 
kept  1981  from  being  a  better  year 
was  the  bad  weather  at  peak  season. 
She  said  the  fishing  was  great  when- 
ever she  could  get  her  boat  out  to  fish. 

Although  she  does  have  some  clients 
from  Louisiana,  most  of  her  business 
comes  out  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  McCall  and  others  pointed  out 
that  more  and  more  Louisiana  people 
have  gotten  their  own  boats  in  recent 
years  and  no  longer  use  charter  boats. 
Mrs.  McCall  said  she  used  to  regularly 
take  out  a  group  from  Lake  Charles 
but  now  all  of  them  have  their  own  boat. 

Jep  Turner,  who  lives  in  Lake  Charles 
but  keeps  the  Gulf  Queen  in  Cameron, 


said  1981  "was  the  best  year  I've  had 
in  32  years  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
fish  caught  goes." 

His  big  problem  was  the  weather. 
He  said  he  books  up  to  200  trips  a 
year  but  is  lucky  to  get  85  trips.  And 
when  he  does  get  good  weather  he 
works  non-stop.  His  specialty  is  snap- 
per fishing. 

July  and  August  are  the  best  months 
and  last  summer  he  worked  22  straight 
trips  for  22  hours  a  day.  He  leaves 
Cameron  about  7  p.m.,  fishes  over- 
night in  the  Gulf,  and  gets  back  about 
6  a.m.  the  next  morning,  when  he  gets 
to  refuel,  clean  up,  etc. 

"If  I  had  any  sense  I'd  be  out  of  it. 
It's  hard  work,"  he  said. 

Turner's  had  to  raise  his  rates  from 
$750  to  $1188  for  a  trip  for  a  party 
of  18.  His  fuel  costs  as  much  as  $300 
a  trip. 

Some  of  his  customers  have  been 
fishing  with  him  for  30  years  and  some 
go  out  on  as  many  as  12  to  15  trips 
a  year.  Most  of  his  clients  come  out  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Talking  with  Louisiana's  charter 
boat  captains  reveals  one  thing:  fisher- 
men catch  a  lot  of  fish  off  the  state's 
coast  so  that's  not  a  problem.  How- 
ever, inflation,  high  interest  rates  and 
high  fuel  costs  are  having  a  serious 
effect  on  the  charter  boat  business 
here.  Like  so  many  other  areas  of  the 
economy,  what  happens  in  the  next  few 
years  will  be  extremely  important. 

One  problem  charter  boat  owners 
have  to  contend  with  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  next  few  years  is  that 
they  have  no  united  voice  to  speak  out 
for  their  needs.  In  fact,  there  is  no  up 
to  date  listing  of  all  charter  boats 
operating  in  Louisiana.  Everyone  knows 
the  oldtimers  and  they  know  one 
another  but  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
how  many  boats  are  operating  along 
the  coast  or  how  well  they're  doing. 

But  for  now,  Louisianians  are  ex- 
tremely lucky  to  have  such  excellent 
fishing  off  our  coast  and  so  many 
excellent  boat  captains  who  know  where 
the  fishing  is.  So... if  you  want  a 
really  fantastic  day  of  fun  and  fishing, 
if  you  really  want  to  give  Uncle  Harry 
from  Chicago  a  thrill,  charter  a  boat 
and  go  fishing.  If  you  have  any  prob- 
lems finding  a  boat  to  charter  call  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
We'll  be  glad  to  help. 
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A  flounder  usually  has  a  flat,  white 
underside  and  an  olive-gray  topside, 
with  both  eyes  and  most  of  the  meat 
of  the  fish  on  the  olive-gray  side.  Mrs. 
Lorena  Bush  of  Baton  Rouge,  however, 
caught  a  flounder  in  the  bay  behind 
Grand  Isle  on  October  5, 1981 ,  that  didn't 
fit  this  description.  Her  fish  had  a  lower- 
side  that  was  almost  completely  olive- 
gray,  like  the  topside,  and  had  a  fair 
amount  of  meat  on  it  too. 

Mrs.  Bush  and  her  husband  F.  Van 
Bush,  Sr  spend  much  time  at  their  camp 
on  Grand  Isle,  where  Mrs.  Bush  fishes 
for  flounder  so  much  the  locals  call  her 
"Miss  Flounder."  She  says  she  uses  a 
shad  rig  and  cut  croker  for  bait,  and 
usually  catches  30-40  flounders  a  day. 

Bennie  Fontenot,  chief  of  the  Fish 
Division  at  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  believes  Mrs.  Bush  s  un- 
usual flounder  is  an  example  of  some 
type  of  birth  defect  or  deformity  He 
plans  to  keep  her  flounder  in  a  wildlife 
and  fisheries  specimen  collection. 

Mr  Otis  Guichet  of  River  Ridge  has 
another  unusual  fish.  It's  a  redfish  (more 
properly  called  red  drum)  he  caught  at 
Grand  Isle  a  few  years  ago  and  now 
has  mounted  in  his  home.  It  has  his 
initials  on  the  tail  instead  of  the  usual 
black  spots  characteristic  of  redfish. 
There's  a  distinct  "O  "  on  one  side  and  a 
"G  "on  the  other. 


Irs.  Lorena  Bush  with  unusual 
ounder  caught  at  Grand  Isle. 
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Mr.  Otis  Guichet  caught  redfish  with 
his  initials  on  the  tail. 

Louisiana  Fur  Trappers  and 
Sportsmen  Unite 

In  the  past,  Louisiana  fur  trappers 
have  individually  belonged  to  one  of 
several  trapping  organizations.  In  an 
effort  to  unite  these  separate  groups,  a 
new  organization  has  been  established 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  membership 

The  Louisiana  Trappers  Association 
is  organized  by  trappers,  fur  hunters, 
and  fur  buyers  for  conservation  of  our 
fur  resources  and  protection  of  our  rights 
to  trap,"  explains  Bob  Watson,  president. 
He  and  the  other  officers,  one  from  each 
section  of  the  state,  feel  certain  that  one 
unified  group  will  be  more  effective  than 
several  smaller  groups  especially  when 
it  comes  to  working  with  the  Louisiana 
legislature. 

Already,  the  Louisiana  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation, affiliated  with  the  Fur  Takers  of 
America,  has  recruited  over  150  mem- 
bers. Two  statewide  conventions  are 
planned,  one  for  spring  and  one  for  fall. 

Trappers,  fur  hunters,  and  buyers 
wishing  to  join  or  to  obtain  further  infor- 
mation can  write  Bob  Watson,  president, 
Rt.  7,  Box  240,  Franklinton,  LA  70438; 
(504)839-3271  or  James  Gallaspy  sec- 
retary-treasurer, R  O.  Box  1170,  Mans- 
field, LA  7 1 052;  (31 8)  872-41 22.  Other 


officers  are  David  Brasell,  vice  president, 
Robeline  and  Roy  Lee  Duchesne  public 
relations,  Monroe. 

Cost  of  membership  is  $8  per  year 
and  includes  a  subscription  to  "The 
Trapper ". 


Louisiana  Turkey  Stamp 

Louisiana  is  the  first  state  in  the  nation 
to  sell  a  state  turkey  stamp.  1982  is  the 
second  year  for  the  limited  edition  stamp 
made  available  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  The  $3  stamp  is  not 
mandatory  for  turkey  hunters  and  is  not 
sold  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

According  to  Jerry  Antley,  president, 
Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  one- 
half  of  the  funds  raised  through  sale  of 
the  stamp  are  donated  to  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  Research  Foun- 
dation and  one-half  are  donated  to  turkey 
projects  within  Louisiana.  The  stamps 
are  made  available  for  a  two  year  period 
after  which  those  not  sold  are  destroyed. 

"Some  of  the  12,500  1981  stamps  are 
still  available,  Antley  said.  "The  value  of 
this  $3  stamp  will  increase  because  it  will 
become  a  collector  s  item  especially  since 
It  was  the  first  one  ever  issued." 

Well-known  wildlife  artist  Don  Edwards 
Qf  Shreveport  was  commissioned  to  de- 
sign the  1981  stamp  and  Richard  Sloan 
of  Arizona  designed  the  1982  stamp. 
A  limited  edition  of  1500  prints,  signed 
and  numbered  by  the  artist,  are  also 
being  sold  for  $125. 

Further  information  about  these  stamps 
and  prints  and  how  to  purchase  them 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Turkey  Federation.  Contact  Dr  T  Scott 
Strickland,  secretary-treasurer,  1807  N. 
7th  Street,  West  Monroe,  LA  71291. 

Other  officers  are  Fernin  Eaton,  vice 
president.  Baton  Rouge,  and  Mike  Martin, 
treasurer,  Delhi.  President  Jerry  Antley 
is  from  Downsville 

J.  C  "Sonny  "  Gilbert,  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission  member 
from  Sicily  Island,  serves  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  both  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation. 
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(From  left)  Gordy  White,  DU  Zone  9  vice  president;  Dr.  Jerre  White,  DU  senior  vice  president;  William  (Cuz)  Daugherty, 
purchaser  of  gun;  Pat  Caffery,  DU  area  chairman  New  Iberia  chapter;  Melvin  Oubre,  last  year's  chairman. 


POACHING  IS  A  CRIME. 
Report  Game  Law  Violators 
1-800-442-2511  Toll  Free 
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Mailing  List  Update 

D  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mail- 
ing list  to  receive  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

D  Address  change.  (Attach  old  ad- 
dress label.) 

D  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the 
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remove  my  name  from  your  mailing 
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For  changes  i 
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New  Iberia  Ducks  Unlimited 
Gun  Brings  Top  Dollar 

A  1980  model  Weatherby  Patrician  II 
auctioned  by  the  New  Iberia  chapter  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  as  1980  "gun  of  the 
year"  brought  the  highest  bid  in  the 
country  at  $11,000.  The  gun  was  pur- 
chased by  local  sportsman  William  Cuz 
Daugherty  who  also  bought  the  1981 
■gun  of  the  year",  a  Remington  1100 
Special  Edition  for  which  he  paid  $  1 4,000. 

The  1 980  gun  was  confirmed  by  Ducks 
Unlimited  headquarters  late  last  summer 
as  being  the  highest  bid  in  the  country 
out  of  2,000  DU  chapters  nationwide. 
The  New  Iberia  club  is  one  of  about  85 
chapters  in  Louisiana. 

Each  year,  about  2400  guns  are  made 
in  special  limited  editions  for  DU  auctions 
across  the  country.  Funds  raised  from 
auctioning  the  guns  at  annual  chapter 
banquets  are  earmarked  for  DU  wetlands 
projects  in  Canada. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Artist  Wins 
Arkansas  Competition 

Stephen  F.  Church,  Louisiana  wildlife 
artist,  traveled  to  Arkansas  last  August 
to  compete  in  the  Fourth  Arkansas  Wild- 
life Federal  Art  Exhibition  at  the  South- 
east Arkansas  Arts  and  Science  Center 
in  Pine  Bluff.  Church's  painting  of  a 
hanging  quail  and  woodcock  on  a  perky 
cypress  background  won  him  the  first 
place  award. 

Church  categorizes  his  winning  paint- 
ing as  an  example  of  true  South  Louisi- 


ana style  art  form  and  believes  that  this 
is  the  first  of  this  style  to  win  a  major 
art  exhibition.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  this  Louisiana  art  style  is  recognized 
outside  the  state. 

The  painting  was  one  of  151  entries 
submitted  by  85  artists  from  twenty-two 
states.  As  part  of  the  prize,  it  will  be 
reproduced  in  a  limited  edition  print 
series. 

Church  has  exhibited  in  numerous 
other  wildlife,  art  exhibits  around  the 
country  including  the  prestigious  World 
Championship  Can/ing  Competition  and 
Waterfowl  Festival  in  Maryland. 

Although  Church  presently  lives  in 
Picayune,  Mississippi,  he  is  formerly 
from  Marrero,  still  works  in  Gretna,  and 
is  a  Louisiana  native. 

Department  Produces  Fur  Film 

The  economic  and  cultural  importance 
of  the  fur  industry  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana is  the  subject  of  a  new  movie, 
"Louisiana  Fur  Trapping,"  by  the  Infor- 
mation Section  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  27- 
minute  color  film,  written  and  edited  by 
Clany  Soileau  with  cinematography  by 
Lloyd  Poissenot,  presents  a  look  at  the 
daily  life  and  work  of  upland  and  coastal 
trappers,  habitats  of  fur  animals,  and  fur 
research  programs. 

This  movie  is  certain  to  entertain  and 
inform  both  adult  and  youth  audiences. 
It  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Film  Library, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  RO.  Box  14526,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70898. 
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New  Movie  Depicts  Coastal  Land 
Loss 

There's  a  crisis  in  coastal  Louisiana: 
land  is  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  40-50 
square  miles  a  year  The  threat  to  homes, 
property,  and  the  abundant  natural  re- 
sources of  the  wetlands  of  coastal  Louisi- 
ana has  received  national  attention. 

The  causes  and  serious  consequences 
of  land  loss  and  marsh  deterioration  in 
coastal  Louisiana  and  some  proposed 
corrective  measures  are  presented  in  a 
new  documentary  movie  "Louisiana 
Coastal  Marsh:  A  Threatened  Paradise " 
by  the  Education  Section  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
The  27-minute  film,  appropriate  for  high 
school  and  adult  audiences,  is  available 
for  loan  from  the  Film  Library,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
PO.  Box  14526,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898. 


1982  is  Year  of  the  Eagle 

Across  the  nation,  1982  will  be  ob- 
served as  "Year  of  the  Eagle ",  sponsored 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  selection  of  the  bald  eagle  as  our 
national  symbol. 

The  bald  eagle,  now  an  endangered 
species  throughout  most  of  the  country, 
including  Louisiana,  was  adopted  as  the 
central  figure  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  by  the  second  Continental 
Congress  in  June  of  1782.  On  the 
national  seal  and  also  the  Presidential 
seal,  the  eagle  carries  an  olive  branch, 
signifying  the  country's  desire  for  peace, 
in  one  talon.  In  the  other,  it  holds  a  bundle 
of  thirteen  arrows,  symbolizing  the 
thirteen  colonies  and  their  fight  for 
freedom. 

Since  bald  eagles  are  rare  nationwide, 
they  are  strictly  protected  by  law.  In 
Louisiana,  recent  counts  indicate  there 
are  fourteen  known  nesting  sites  mostly 


in  the  south,  south  central,  and  south 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Bald  eagles 
have  been  observed  in  the  Lake  Verret/ 
Morgan  City  area  eastward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi border  and  extending  south  to  the 
coast.  These  birds  are  attracted  to  re- 
mote habitat,  generally  bald  cypress 
tupelo-gum  swamp  with  adjacent  marsh. 
They  nest  in  tall  bald  cypress  trees  and 
feed  on  marsh  animals,  furbearers,  and 
waterfowl  and  fish.  They  seek  only  re- 
mote nesting  areas  and  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  human  activity  in  their 
vicinity. 

Ornithologists  believe  that  bald  eagles 
soared  over  all  of  the  present  lower  forty- 
eight  states  when  the  first  Europeans 
arrived  on  this  continent.  Their  numbers 
declined  steadily  as  settlers  pushed  back 
the  frontier  and  destroyed  their  wilder- 
ness habitat. 

"We  Care  About  Eagles"  is  the  theme 
of  National  Wildlife  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  March 
15-21,  1982. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Fall  Comes  to  Louisiana 

Fall  Comes  to  Louisiana,  Septem- 
ber/October issue,  was  absolutely 
beautiful.  The  "autumn  colors"  picture 
must  have  been  from  beautiful  Lake 
Bistineau  where  I  live... Your  maga- 
zine is  enjoyed  by  all  the  family. 

Mrs.  H.  Bumgardner 
Elm  Grove,  LA 

The  pictures  in  the  September/Octo- 
ber Conservationist  in  the  article  Fall 
Comes  to  Louisiana  were  exceptionally 
good.  It  reached  every  part  of  Loui- 
siana. I  teach  5th  grade  at  Airline 
Park  School  and  think  that  the  children 
would  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
having  a  display  of  these  pictures. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  pictures  in  a  larger  size  (8x10)? 
Nina  M.  Bradley 
Metairie,  LA 

Unfortunately  our  department  is 
not  set  up  to  offer  prints  to  the  public 
either  free  or  with  minimal  charge.  We 
would,  of  course,  be  happy  to  send 
any  of  our  free  publications,  many  of 
which  contain  Louisiana  photographs. 
We  appreciate  your  interest  and  are 
happy  to  hear  you  en,  i>  the  magazine. 
—  Editor 
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On  Exotic  Species 

Really  enjoyed  November-December 
issue  which  I  just  received  with  its 
several  interesting  articles.  The  one 
about  exotics  brought  up  the  recurring 
idea  about  the  Asiatic  white  amur.  I 
am  sure  you  know  about  this  strictly 
vegetarian  carp  that  has  been  introduced 
and  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  such 
as  Arkansas.  It  thrives  but  does  not 
reproduce  in  this  climate  which  makes 
it  a  safe  and  welcome  guest.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size  and  eats  a  tremendous 
amount  of  aquatic  growth,  including 
water  hyacinth,  1  am  told  by  friends 
in  Arkansas  where  it  populates  many 
streams.  They  also  tell  me  that  it  is 
very  edible  and  fun  to  catch,  and  they 
do  not  understand  what  it  is  that  we 
are  waiting  for.  What  I  am  quoting 
is  hearsay  but  could  easily  be  con- 
firmed by  your  staff. . . 

lames  S.  Janssen 
New  Orleans,  LA 

According  to  Don  Lee,  Assistant 
Chief,  Fish  Division,  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Asiatic  white  amur 
not  be  introduced  into  Louisiaria 
waterways  because  not  enough  is  known 
about  how  this  fish  would  affect  the 
natural  marsh  and  estuarine  environ- 
ments of  Louisiana.  Weve  learned 
from  past  experiences  that  exotic  spe- 
cies can  sometimes  be  very  disruptful. 

A  5-year  study  by  our  department 
revealed  the  white  amur  would  prob- 
ably reproduce  in  the  wild.  There  is 
evidence  that  white  amur  that  have 
entered  Louisiana  after  releases  in 
Arkansas  are  reproducing  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 

In  addition,  studies  show  that  al- 
though the  white  amur  eats  vegeta- 
tion, water  hyacinth  is  one  of  its  least 
preferred  foods,  so  it  would  not  be  a 
viable  water  hyacinth  control  agetTt. 

The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
conducting  further  research  on  the 
white  amur,  but  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  does  not 
plan  to  introduce  this  fish  into  Louisiana. 
—  Editor 


Enjoy  Louisiana  Conservationist 

Someone  who  said  "The  best  things 
in  life  are  free,"  undoubtedly  knew 
about  our  fine  magazine.  Please  convey 
my  and  my  family's  thanks  to  you,  the 


writers,  photographers  and  all  who 
make  this  the  best  and  most  awaited 
periodical  that  comes  to  our  home. 

Our  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success. 

T  C.  Boyd 


Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  I 
really  enjoy  the  articles,  pictures  and 
comments  in  your  publication.  I  find 
them  more  interesting  than  those  in  most 
of  the  sporting  magazines  on  the  stands 
today. 

Although  1  have  been  hunting  and 
fishing  for  over  50  years,  I  have  never 
chased  the  wild,  ferocious  whatevers 
in  some  remote  land  of  oz.  I  have 
fished  in  the  Gulf  in  your  region  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

A  lot  of  happy  hours  1  can  cherish 
of  day  break  in  a  duck  blind,  rabbits 
on  the  run  in  the  snow,  and  birds 
rocketing  into  the  air  in  a  weed  patch. 

The  sportsmen  in  your  state  should 
thank  you  for  your  concern. 

A  combination  of  pellet  fertilizers, 
storms,  shopping  malls,  super  high- 
ways, destruction  and  uprooting  of  fence 
rows,  and  soil  depletion  has  really 
taken  its  toll  on  wildlife  — loss  of 
cover  means  no  reproduction. 

Please  keep  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

F  E.  Showalter 

Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Watch  Gander 

On  my  behalf,  and  many  other  water- 
fowlers  I'm  sure,  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  commend  McFadden  Duffy  on  his 
story  "The  Watch  Gander".  Mr.  Duffy 
is  undoubtedly  a  seasoned  writer  and 
outdoorsman,  but  this  story  is  a  mas- 
terpiece on  specklebelly  hunting.  It 
gave  me  "goose  bumps"  even  on  the 
second  reading. 

Although  a  tale,  "The  Watch  Gan- 
der" echos  the  reality  of  my  experi- 
ences with  specklebellies  in  the  Sweet- 
lake  area  each  year.  Mr.  Duffy  treated 
these  geese  with  the  dignity  they  de- 
serve and  swept  me  instantly  from  an 
easy  chair  to  a  levee  in  some  Sweetlake 
ricefield. 

1  hope  that  Mr.  Duffy  will  attempt 
to  match  or  outdo  this  effort  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Roy  Marks 
lennings.  La. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Pie  s  Potpourri 


By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 


Corn  Bread  Stuffed  Wild  Turkey 

1  turkey  (about  12  pounds), 
reserve  giblets 

6  thick  slices  bacon  to  cover  breast 

2  sticks  butter  or  margarine 

2  medium  onions,  chopped  fine 

1  cup  celery,  chopped  fine 

Vi  cup  parsley,  minced 

y2  cup  green  onions,  minced 

6  cups  crumbled  corn  bread 

4  cups  dry  bread  crumbs 

IVi  teaspoons  poultry  seasoning 

Yi  cup  white  wine 

canned  chicken  broth  for  additional 

liquid 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
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Rinse  and  dry  turkey  inside  and  out. 
Sprinkle  cavity  and  skin  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  breast  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Set  aside  and  make  dressing. 

Boil  giblets  until  tender,  then  chop 
very  fine.  Melt  butter  and  saute  onions 
and  celery  until  translucent,  but  do  not 
brown.  Add  the  chopped  giblets,  parsley 
and  green  onions.  Cook  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  this  to  the  corn  bread 
and  crumbs.  Mix  well  and  add  seasonings. 
Add  wine  and  enough  of  the  broth  to 
make  a  moist  dressing.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 


Fill  neck  and  cavity  with  stuffing  and 
close  both  with  skewers  or  sew  up.  Tie 
legs  together  and  fold  back  wings. 
Place  turkey  on  rack  in  roasting  pan 
and  roast  in  oven  at  350°  for  20 
minutes  per  pound  or  until  done.  Baste 
frequently  with  drippings  to  keep  bird 
moist.  Transfer  to  heated  platter  and 
keep  warm.  Skim  fat  from  pan  drippings 
and  make  gravy  by  thickening  drippings 
with  flour. 

(If  using  baking  bag,  follow  instruc- 
tions for  temperature  and  time.) 

Baked  Acorn  Squash 

3  acorn  squash 

6  tablespoons  butter 

6  teaspoons  brown  sugar 

salt  and  pepper 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  Cut  each 
squash  in  half  and  spoon  out  seeds. 
Place  one  tablespoon  butter  and  one 
teaspoon  brown  sugar  in  each  cavity 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Arrange  squash  halves  in  large  oven 
cooking  bag  and  place  in  roasting  pan. 
Close  bag  with  twist-tie  and  make 
six  Vz-inch  slits  in  top  of  bag.  Cook 
for  45  minutes  or  until  tested  done. 

Indian  Muffins 

1  egg,  beaten 

1  cup  milk 

2  heaping  tablespoons  corn  meal 

1  teaspoon  melted  shortening 
VA  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Mix  the  egg,  milk  and  shortening 
together.  Combine  with  the  sifted  dry 
ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly.  Bake  in 
greased  muffin  pan  in  a  quick  oven 
(450°E)  about  20  minutes. 

How  to  Make  Jerky  — Tasso 

Jerky  is  made  up  of  meat  that  has 
been  smoked  and  slow  roasted  until  all 
moisture  is  out  of  it.  Venison  is  excellent 
cooked  in  this  fashion. 

Cut  lean  meat  into  thin  ribbon 
strips  and  dry  in  the  sun,  over  a  low 
fire  or  in  a  low  oven  with  the  door  open. 
Hang  the  meat  over  the  rods  of  your 
oven  rack,  never  use  a  pan.  When  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  dry  the  strips  may  be 
stored  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  To  use, 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  soak  it  in  water 
for  four  or  five  hours. 
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